DELIGHTFUL CRUISE TOUR 


© South America 22: West Indies 


From New York January 28th, via S. S. Essequibo, return- 
ing April 7th, via S.S. Vauban. $1850 up—including all 
land trips and the very best of everything throughout. 


This winter visit the picturesque harbors and cities of South America and West Indies. 
It is summer in these fascinating places where travelers from both hemispheres gather for 
gaiety and recreation. You will make the trip in luxurious comfort under the experienced 
guidance of the seventh annual cruise tour of the American Express Travel Department. 


CUBA 


Private automobiles take you to all the 
places of interest both in and around 
Havana—lunch at Hotel Sevilla—and 
a visit at the seaside resort of Marianao. 


PANAMA 


Trip across Panama includes train and 
motor boat journeys revealing the most 
interesting works of the Panama Canal— 
an automobile drive to Old Panama City 
—hotel accommodations at Balboa, on the 
Pacific side, where the steamer is rejoined. 


PERU 


Landing at Callao you proceed direct to 
Lima, one half hour distant. Here we take 
a complete tour of a city which dates back 
to the early Spanish Days. Lima is rich 
in historic interest and is one of the 
most fascinating cities of South America. 
Mollendo, a typical Peruvian port, will 
also be visited. 


CHILE 


You first call at Arica, the famous sea- 
shore resort; then Iquique; Antofagasta; 
Valparaiso, the greatest port on the Pa- 
cific south of the equator; Santiago, one 
of the most glorious capitals of the world, 
and a city of supreme interest; and Los 
Andes; thence over the towering Andes to 


ARGENTINE 


Buenos Aires, one of the world’s most 
prosperous cities and one whose endless 
attractions compels the admiration of the 
visitor; Tigre, with a delightful motor 
boat trip on the Rio Lujan. 


oy 


BALBOA 
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ANTOFAGASTA 


VALPARAISO 


CALLAO RO” 
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i BARBADOS 


PORT OF SPAIN 


TRINIDAD 


E RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS 


SF MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


URUGUAY 


Montevideo, the country’s capital is sur- 
rounded by many seaside resorts which 
we visit by automobile. 


BRAZIL 


The first point of interest is Santos, the 
world’s greatest coffee port—thence the 
magnificent tropical scenery enroute to 
Sao Paulo where we visit one of the large 
coffee plantations; then Rio de Janeiro 
which is considered the most interesting 
and picturesque of South American cities 
and in which you shall enjoy a series of 
delightful automobile trips. ; 


TRINIDAD 


After a few days of restful cruising you 
arrive at Port of Spain. Here you take a 
beautiful automobile tour revealing the 
true West Indian life with their planta- 
tions of cocoa, sugar cane, bananas and 
coconut. 


BARBADOS 


Another automobile drive and an oppor- 
tunity for individual excursions in the 
quaint little place of Bridgetown. 


PORTO RICO 


After 36 hours sailing from Barbados we 
reach San Juan, an extremely fascinating 
Spanish town in which we enjoy a beau- 
tiful automobile drive. 


For full information, illustrated book of the Cruise, deck plans, details of 
itinerary, cost, etc., apply to nearest American Express office or write 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel “Department 
65 BROADWAY — NEW YORK CITY 


Meadowbrook Fashions 


REGISTERED 


are the smart fashions 
for Autumn sports. 


England contributes more and more to 
sportswear smartness! France sets many 
out-door styles! 

And we present, in Meadowbrook Fash- 
10ns, imports and adaptations that repre- 
sent the height of sporting chic. 


There are correct riding togs for this brac- 
ing season—knitted suits for crisp days on 
the links—raccoon coats for all-round smart 
protection—and each Meadowbrook Fash- 
ion is not only modish but the correct 
sports thing. 


The Meadowbrook 
Riding Habit 
Of all sports clothes, riding togs 
must conform most rigidly to laws 
of cutand fabric. A tweed coat with 
breeches of imported Bedford cord 
is considered ‘a correct habit for 


the Autumn season. 


$49.50 


THIRD FLOOR 


The Wi daeieook 
Twoz piece 
Norfolk Frock 


Jersey makes the yoke and sleeves 
of the tweed Norfolk jumper and 
bands the tweed box-plaited skirt. 
A convertible collar and narrow 
belt of suede complete this smart 
sports costume. Several colors. 


$32.50 


THIRD FLOOR 


The Meadowbrook 
Leather Coat 


Because it is so durable and at the 
same time so smart, leather be- 
comes a favored sports fashion. 
This imported capeskin coat is in 
the swagger, finger-tip-length 


style with lining of wool plaid. 


$38.00 


SECOND FLOOR 


The Meadowbrook 
Coat Sweater 


Following the smart vogue for 
high necks, the Meadowbrook 
Coat Sweater holds its upstanding 
collar in place with a trig leather 
belt. Of medium weight brushed 


wool in green, tan and blue. 


$16.50 


SECOND FLOOR 


Oa 


The Meadowbrook 
Raccoon Coat — 


A youthful and debonair fashion! 
A practical one, too, for the rac- 
coon coat gives perfect protection. 
Dark in colorand heavily furred in 
the 45-inch lengthwithcombina- 


tion lining of satin and wool. 


$225.00 


THIRD FLOOR 


The Guelph Hat 
[TRADE-MARKED] 

With its delightful air of informal 
smartness, the Guelph Velour fit- 
tingly tops any Meadowbrook 
sports costume. Designed espe- 
cially for the. Younger Set and 
made in London exclusively for 
B. Altman & Co. 


$14.50 


SECOND FLOOR 


B. Altman & Go. 


FIFTH AVENUE—MADISON AVENUE 


> THIRTY-FOURTH STREET—THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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Individual 


This is the Time to Plan a Winter Holiday cha eee 


(while there 1s still a choice of accommodations) 


Send for the Raymond-Whitcomb books 
“The West Indies’ “The Mediterranean” 


2 West Indies Cruises 


They will sail on the “Columbus”? (32,000 tons)—newest of the great liners, 
and the largest, handsomest, and most luxurious ship that has ever sailed to 
the West Indies. In 24 days these Cruises will visit bits of Spain and France 
and England that have been transplanted to the Caribbean and are fascinatingly 
foreign in their tropical setting. ‘The route is:—Porto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, Venezuela, Panama, Jamaica, Havana. The 
first Cruise sails January 30 and returns February 23. The second Cruise sails 
February 25 and returns March 21 Rates from $375. 


2 Mediterranean Cruises 


A Winter Cruise to that absorbing pageant of ancient historic places and gay 
modern resorts and cities which is the Mediterranean. Sailing January 28 
on the popular Cunard liner “‘Samaria”’ (20,000 tons). Rates from $925 


A Spring Cruise which is a novelty among Cruises and opens new possibilities 
to the traveler. It will sailon April 3 and will bein the Mediterranean at the 
most delightful time in all the year. Visits to Madeira, Cadiz, Seville & 
the Alhambra, Gibraltar, Algiers, Sardinia, Tunis, Malta, Athens and the Greek 
Islands, Syracuse, Naples, Pompeii 3 Capri, Nice &F Monte Carlo. It will sail 
on the ‘Carinthia’, the newest Cunarder and last 5 weeks Rates from $625. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


In Europe and America Ray- 
mond-Whitéomb will plan 
complete trips for persons who 
wish to travel without escort, 
and will make in advance all 
the necessary arrangements for 
steamship passage, railroad 
transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, and other details of 
travel, so that the traveler will 
be free of all anxiety and care. 


California & Hawaii 
Tours leaving weekly through 
Winter and visiting the South- 
west, Southern California, San 
Francisco, Hawaii, Salt Lake 
City and Colorado. 


Europe 
Tours of small membership 
that travel on the best ships, 
visit the smartest Continental 
resorts, stop at the best hotels, 
and are on the highest plane of 
European travel. 


South America 


Four tours starting in January 
and February for the circuit of 
the great southern Continent. 


Send for these Booklets 


Corner Beacon & Park Sts. 


Boston, Mass. 
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All the Year Round 
Always Most Interesting © 


There is no closed season in Switzerland. Its 
natural grandeur and beauty is always present— 
changing in aspect with the change in seasons— 
each season seeming to make a new and more 
appealing Switzerland. 


Before you go, consult The Official Agency of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads, in New York. Full and 
accurate information on all matters regarding 
Switzerland, at your service. Individual booklets 
of practically all resorts in Switzerland, also maps, 
guide books, transportation time tables, etc., etc. 
This service is free and gladly given to all Ameri- 
cans going abroad. Address 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Sth Avenue New York 


springtime 
begins the moment you 


board tg 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A constant source of wonder and adventure to the traveler—a welcome 
diversion from the so-called ‘‘beaten paths.’’ You visit... . 


CUBA — 


Calling at A picturesque portrayal of old Spain in her gayest 
peavane ee most prilitaat mood—the ‘‘Monte Carlo’’ of 6 e e Q 
the East. 
PANAMA — : 
| Calling at Here you will’sée the most colossal and inspiring 
renal example of American engineering skill and 
achievement—the Panama Canal. You can 
visit Ancon, the model government city, and 
Balboa, named after the Spanish discoverer of the ¥ 
Pacific. always exclusively 
PERU —~ ae first-class -v-~ 
Calling at Land of the ancient Incas—tich in tradition SantaFe“all the way,” the 
MIE to and relics that rival in both splendor and an- 


shortest route Chicago to 
California, through a 
sunny, scenic wonderland. 


tiquity the pyramids of Egypt. 


mont LeE—. 


Calling at Sometimes called the ‘tape line’ republic—a 5s 

tiie mountainous country, rich in scenic beauty a Fred Harvey through 
Antofagasta interest. From Valparaiso, you may cross the a oe : 
Valparaiso mighty Andes Mountains by railroad to the dining car—another ex 
San Antonio modern East Coast cities, Buenos Aires, Monte- clusive feature. Through 


‘video and Rio de Janeiro, whose natural and 
architectural grandeur rival the capitals of 
Europe. 


By booking either on the EBRO, SAILING NOV. 5, or the ESSEQUIBO, 
SAILING DEC. 3, you will insure a comfortable voyage, excellent cuis- 
ine and steward service, and all the conveniences of modern hotels. 


PACIFIC LINE 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, or your local travel adviser 


Pullman via Grand Can- 
yon National Park. Five 
daily trains to California 


on the Santa Fe. 
After California — Hawaii 


| W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
1257 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


t ‘ 
: ‘ 
| Send me Santa Fe picture-folders of winter trip to California. ' 
! 

' 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


A RECEPTION COMMITTEE IN THE WEST INDIES 


An almost invariable sight in any West Indian port is the throng of small boats, manned by natives who make their somewhat precarious livelihoo« 

diving for the coins that are thrown overboard for them. - The water is so clear that the bits of copper or silver can be seen for a considerable d¢ 

and very seldom is one lost to the dusky divers. The Spanish Main, once the resort of pirates and free booters, now sees an increasing number 
tourists who come yearly to relax in this great playground of the Americas. 
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NUMBER 1 


- ASCINATING and 
coloriul GC abies 
lea Sac haere mm 
that draws you 
back. » Havana 1s 
an agreeable mix- 
ture of the old 
and the new. It 
has modern office 
buildings, dupli- 
cates of those in 
an American city, 
but in the old 
quarter of the 
town, some of the 
streets have not 
changed since 
early times. The 


toms are gradu- 
ally passing. The 
Cuban girl clerks 
in the store—she 
is a stenographer, 
but the men have 
changed less than 
the women. 
Whenever a 
pretty girl walks 
by, the Cuban still 
murmurs soft 
a4 words about the 
beauty of her dark eyes, and if Spanish born, he finishes the 
piropo (compliment) with “may God bless and guard you.” 
Occasionally an American, not knowing Spanish, misunderstands 
the little attention, but the Cuban girl would feel neglected if the 
foolish bits of flattery were denied. ; 

_ “Cuba,” so a Spanish poet sang, “is an emerald set in a sap- 
phire sea.” The Island has all the romantic charm of the tropics, 
and the tourist can enjoy picturesque Latin-American life in a 
comfortable hotel in Havana, instead of having to experience it 
first hand. . There are narrow streets. Obispo and O’Reilly are 
so narrow that two Ford cars cannot pass each other. Narrow 
streets have one advantage over the broad ones, it is easy to get 
leross, and there is no danger of getting out of the way of one 
\utomobile to step in front of another. Havana has to have all 
one-way traffic, except on certain wide streets. Down in the 
holesale district, around San Ignacio Street, one can find the 


Copyright by Brown and Dawson 


queer smells of the tropics to intrigue the nostrils. One likes to 


atch the Gallego workman sorting potatoes, raking them over 
on the floor to hunt out the bad ones, and their pungent musty 
smell mingles with that of dried codfish. There is a particular 
fascination in the warm tropic smells after a heavy rain. During 
the wet season, in the Summer and Autumn, it rains with a 
thoroughness that would shame any timid American storm. The 
narrow streets are like the canals of Venice, for a little while, 
and then the sun shines as brightly as ever. The earth fairly 
seems to steam, but by the time one is disgusted with the heat and 
humidity, it is evening and Cuban nights could not be lovelier. 


a 


old Spanish cus-: 


- In Cuban slang, they are fotingos. 


THE EMERALD ISLE OF CUBA 


Modern Smugglers of Living Contraband—Where the High Cost of Living Is Low—Dancing the 
Rumba at a Native Festival 


By H. WitiiaMs 


Latin-American stories always tell of love and romance. The 
fiction is half true. There are spots in Havana that would inspire 
sentiment in the coldest heart. A walk along the Prado and the 
Malecon at night is never to be forgotten. The Prado is a wide 
boulevard crossing the heart of the city—a tropical edition of 
Broadway. The time to start the stroll is just at sunset, when 
the children, who have been playing there, leave with their nurses 
for home. There are just a few blocks, from Parque Central 
(park in the heart of the city) to the bandstand and the com- 
mencing of the Malecon or sea wall, as the Spanish word means. 
The Malecon extends out from the Prado toward the Vedado. For 
a background there is the water, and a sky hanging above it like 
a spangled velvet curtain. The Malecon forms almost a half 
circle, and the Cubans call the chain of lights glittering along the 
water’s edge, the “diamond necklace.” :; 

In. the evening there is a constant string of automobiles that 
follows the Prado to the Malecon, around the Maceo Monument, 
whirling back again to Parque Central, never seeming to tire 
of the same monotonous course. Parque Central is a large square, 
with palms and benches, in the center of Havana, and it is always 
crowded at night. Many of the smuggling plots were discussed 
a few months ago in this square, for it used to be the chief meeting 
place of the bootlegging gentry and smugglers. A story was 
told by an idler in the park, which may and may not be true, that 
one of the smugglers, engaged in carrying Chinese to the Florida 
coast, collected five hundred dollars apiece from the Orientals 
and gave them to understand that they were to inform their 
friends in Cuba that they would not be able to write for three or 
four months, as the American authorities might trace them 
through the letters. The smuggler took the cargo of Chinese out 
in the Gulf, and threw them all overboard. This story varies as 
to the number of Chinamen who were drowned, but in one in- 
stance, that is known to the authorities, a number of Russian 
and Polish immigrants were carried by smugglers over to the 
Mexican coast in a sailing vessel, put ashore after being told they 
were close to a city in Florida, and would only have to walk a 
mile or so. They were picked up by Mexican rural soldiers, and 
would have been in danger of starvation if they had not been 
found. Finally, the little band of immigrants were deported by 
the Mexican authorities, and arrived back again in Havana with 
less faith in the brilliant promises of smugglers. 

There are always dozens of cars parked along the Parque 
Central, waiting for prospects to go out driving. The Ford is 
the Cuban taxi, and the cars are mostly owned by their chauffeurs. 
The drivers or fotingueros 
are wonderful chauffeurs, but so swift and reckless that they make 
one hold one’s breath, yet there are very few accidents. Occa- 
sionally the fotingueros are of extremely quick wit. Sometime 
ago, when the price of gasoline was high, the patriotic chauffeurs 
decorated their Fords with signs reading, Trabajo con alcohol— 
I work with alcohol. Cuban alcohol is manufactured at low cost 
from cane, and it was considered a most worthy action to use a 
product of the Island. It was a hot afternoon and a lazy chauffeur 
was leaning back in his car, taking life easy, while he watched an 
energetic young policeman waving his arms to direct traffic. He 
quickly sneaked out of the fotingo, and was back again in his 
seat after a second or two, chuckling to himself as he watched the 
smiles of the passers-by. He had pinned the sign, “I work with 
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working to obtain the suffrage | 
Cuba. 

The warm climate of Cul 
makes the old style Spanish hou 
a delightful home. The rooms a 
grouped around an open court ( 
patio. Sometimes the patio has 
fountain, dwarf palms, ar 
flowers. If there is a parrot, } 
often has the freedom of the plac 
that is after a wing has bee 
clipped so that he can’t fly awa 
In one house the family had 
sleepy little Columbian monke 
whom the parrot liked to teas 
When the monkey was enjoying 
nap, polly used to sneak up quiet 
and pinch the tip of the long ta 
then hurry out of the way, cacklir 
with delight at the angry chatte 
ing of the little monkey. 

In Cuba, the rooms are larg 
with high ceilings and tiled floor 
There is no wall paper—the wal 

“arexcalcomined—and no rugs. | 
the old days, the chairs were a 
ways placed in rows facing eat 
other from opposite sides of tl 
room, and when there was a gat! 
ering the men would sit on ot 
side and the women on the othe 
The furniture is generally simpl 
than in a cold country, and lars 
mirrors are more used than in tl 
North. Sometimes the fami 
keeps the automobile in the froi 


The older part of Havana is as thoroughly Spanish in atmosphere as any city of old Spain. Here and there the hall entrance to the house, as ol 
narrow streets are canopied from the hot sun, sometimes running under a massive building, carved and bal- styled Spanish houses do not pr 


conied. With a population of more than three hundred thousand, Havana is the chief city of the island, and it 
might well have been much larger had not frequent raids and revolutions played havoc with its growth since 


its founding in 1519. 


alcohol,” on the hard-working young traffic policeman’s back. 

The Cuban people, in spite of the chauffeur’s joke, are very 
temperate. They are fonder of black coffee than alcohol. A 
native is seldom seen the worse for drink. It is always the foreign 
visitor who consumes the mast liquor. The Cuban does drink 
beer, and there are several fine breweries here. The Tropical 
Plant, which is about twenty minutes street car ride from Havana, 
has a beautiful garden—a show place for the tourists. The 
Jardin Tropical is like a fairyland. Its natural beauty has 
been enhanced by every trick of the gardener’s art. The garden 
overlooks the Almendares River with a rustic fence curving along 
the edge of the bluff above the water. There are queer mushroom- 
shaped pagodas, a tiled dance floor with a starfish roof, and tables 
with toadstool benches—all made of concrete cleverly imitating 
wood. Every kind of tropical shrub and plant grows in artistic 
confusion. On Sunday afternoons it is the scene of many picnics. 
The Spanish Colony is particularly given to outdoor entertain- 
ments. They bring big substantial lunches, enormous sandwiches 
and kegs of red wine to supplement the beer which is donated 
without charge by the brewery to the visitors. Sometimes, I 
have had the luck to hear a Spanish bagpiper (gaitero) playing 
strange accompaniments to Provincial songs. Often the jota 
is danced. The jota is a quick Spanish dance, in which the 
performers step around one another without touching and snap 
their fingers in time to the music. The Cubans have picnics, too, 
at the Jardin, and bring their own orchestras to play the 
danzon and American jazz. The dangon has a peculiar half- 
savage drumming rhythm, and is very difficult for the foreigner 
to play because of the complicated time. 

The Cuban woman is undeniably beautiful, and makes a striking 
appearance. Generally she is taller and heavier than the average 
American, and the prevailing type is brunette. No woman of 
any country has more luxuriant waving dark hair than the Cuban, 
nor eyes of greater brilliance. Although the Cuban girls are 
beginning to enter the business world, the majority still cling to 
the sheltered home life. The Cuban business girls go back and 
forth alone to work, but when they go to the movies with their 
sweethearts, their mothers still go along as in the past. Many 
girls attend the Havana University, and there are feminists too, 


vide garages. In the country town 
the horse was often driven rig! 


A FLOWER SELLER OF HAVANA 


When Columbus first landed at Cuba he was so impressed with its beaut 

that he reported it as “surpassing all countries in charms and graces as t 

day doth the night.” Many a traveler of today has agreed enthusiasticall 

with the discoverer, and the flower seller who is to be found in all Cuba 

cities bears with him visible evidence of the “charms and graces” that hav 
lost nothing of their appeal since 1492. 
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‘hrough the hall and the parlor 
ack to the stable behind the 
ratio. 

‘Cuban servants are generally 
Spanish or native negroes, and 
hey are on very familiar terms 
with the family. As a rule, the 
servants call the master and mis- 
jiress by their first names, and the 
well-to-do Cuban woman takes the 
jmaid shopping with her, but that’s 
for appearance sake, merely a sur- 
vival of the old days when the lady 
/was not seen on the streets alone. 
__A Cuban boarding house offers 
lthe best opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the life of the mid- 
dle class of Havana, and it is the 
cheapest possible way to live. 
Havana is an expensive city, in 
the opinion of the tourist, but 
nevertheless eighty dollars a month 
will house and board a person 
comfortably, while even fifty dol- 
lars will provide fair conditions. 
In the casa de huespedes (board- 
ing house) where I once lived, 
there were always a number of 
Cuban theatrical people. Next to 
me, a Spanish magician lived and 
kept with him in his room a pair 
of white rabbits, several pigeons 
and a duck. He had the stage 
name of the Count of Saa, and was rather a bore, as he wanted 
to perform slight-of-hand tricks at all hours in the parlor if there 
was anyone around for an audience. In the evening, at a native 
boarding house, everyone congregates in the parlor. The older 
women generally appeared wearing the ancient styled white bata. 
The Cuban bata always reminds me of an antique lace-trimmed 
nightgown such as my grandmother used to wear, and consequently 
the respectable elderly Cuban women never seemed to me quite 
properly attired to be seen in public. By eight o’clock, Cuca, the 
plump, blond daughter of the Spanish proprietor would have the 
curling papers undone from her hair and be all dressed ready to 


THE CATHEDRAL OF HAVANA 


The Cathedral, famous among other reasons as being one of the many places where it is claimed the body of 
Columbus has rested, contains, among other fine pictures, one portraying the Pope and Cardinals celebrating 
Mass before Columbus set out on his adventurous voyage to the west. Protestantism is now given its full oppor- 
unity on the island, and the churches of that order, most of them established in recent years, are said to be 


making rapid progress, 


THE NATIONAL THEATER OF CUBA 


The National Theater in Havana is justly regarded as one of the finest in the Americas. Besides it there are 
twelve other theaters and numerous music-halls and cafés chantant. 
republics have their own national theaters, which are enthusiastically supported by the people and which, as a 
rule, are the recipients of a government subsidy. This means, of course, that they do not have to rely wholly 


Practically all of the Spanish-American 


on popular taste for their support. 


start the squeaking phonograph for a dance with the young fellows 
who lived in the house. Once in awhile the priest called on the 
proprietor and his wife, and then the young people impatiently 
waited for his departure so that they could dance or play cards. 
An elderly Cuban couple which had lived in the place for years 
always interested me because of their apparent devotion to one 
another. The old lady must have been almost eighty, while her 
husband was somewhat younger and worked in an office as 
accountant. She was hard of hearing, and used to sit reading 
racy French novels translated into Spanish, smoking cigarettes, 
near the window. 

Havana has many places of his- 
toric interest, such as Morro 
Castle, Cabanas Fortress and the 
Templete, which have been de- 
scribed and photographed many 
times. No one ever comes to Cuba 
without visiting them, and yet I 
am not so certain that they are as 
worth while seeing as some places 
that are often overlooked. A hur- 
ried visit is generally paid during 
the day to Columbus Cathedral, 
but I like it in the early evening 
when dusk has kindly obscured the 
modern buildings and the square 
facing it is deserted by the noisy 
Fords. All of the buildings on 
the square around the Cathedral 
are old. The colonnades of the 
ancient houses cast queer shadows 
and the dark depths beyond them 
are filled with mysterious possi- 
bilities. One forgets, while stand- 
ing there alone in the deserted 
square, that during the day a 
peddler had his stock of pink 
soap and gay neckties displayed 
on the box in the corner and that 
a ragged woman with bleared eyes 
tried to sell one lottery tickets on 
the Cathedral’s gray steps. 

It isn’t necessary to go far from 
Havana to have a glimpse of 
Cuban village life. Just across 
the Harbor from Havana there 

(Continued on page 46) 


THE CITY OF PANAMA FROM ANCON HILL 


Panama, today a thriving city of more than sixty thousand people, has had a fascinating history. The original city was founded between 1518 and 15: 
only to be sacked and burned by Sir Henry Morgan in 1670. Three years later, on New Year’s day, the new city was founded, some six miles from t 
site of the old one. The present prosperity of Panama dates from the time of the gold rush in 1849, when thousands of miners, prospective and actu 


used the isthmus as a short cut to and from the gold fields. 


STRANGE TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN 


The Lost Valley of Santo Domingo—The Valley of Dwarfs—The Curious Legend of the Old 


N San Domingo they call it El Valle Perdido, or The Lost 
Valley. It is an off-shoot of the Constanza Valley in the 


Province of La 
Vega, and while the 
Constanza is easy 
enough to see on the 
map, though excessively 
difficult to reach and 
observe in its native 
beauty, there is no 
official record of a for- 
eigner ever having set 
foot in El Valle Per- 
dido. There are those 
who have tried, but their 
time was too short for 
extensive exploration, 
or they were kept from 
making an exhaustive 
search by other means. 

So that the tale as it 
is told comes from two 
or three native gentle- 
men of sound intellect 
and unimpeached verac- 
ity. They haveseen, have 
even been in El Valle 
Perdido, always stum- 
bling on it by pure 
chance, and never able 
to find it again. There 
is no reason for doubt- 
ing these gentlemen, 
every reason in fact for 
taking their word at its 
face value, if only be- 


Woman of the Woods 


By Epwarp Hate BIERSTADT 
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INDIANS OF PANAMA 


Perhaps the most interesting Indians of Panama are those that frequent the Gulf of Darien, on 
which both Puerto Bello and the famous Nombre de Dios are still located, names which will be 
familiar to all those versed in piratical lore. In the early days, these Indians sided variously 
with the English and Spanish in their age-long contest, and finally, and wisely, decided that all 
white men were to be avoided. Only in recent years have they emerged from their seclusion. 


cause they are gentlemen, and because their word has been enou: 
to send several hard-headed Yankees on the trail, from which th 


have always came ba 
empty-handed, but co 
vinced that the story 
far more than a myt 
It is a matter/™ 
sound historical reco: 
that Columbus enter 
the Constanza Valle 
and was much it 
pressed by its beaut 
Up to the end of t 
old Spanish occup 
tion, a very good roz 
led into the Constanz: 
such a road as armort 
men and horses mig 
travel over. This 
also on record. Th 
road, however, has lor 
since been lost, perhay 
shut in by an eart 
quake or destroyed 
some other way. Ce 
tain it is that, destroy 
or not, it was undoub 
edly there once. Ju 
as certain it is that 1 
trace can be found t 
day to show where 
existed, though furth 
exploration may ser 
to correct this. Ar 
this is the more stran; 
as these old trails mac 
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| slave labor under the direction of the Spanish conquerors, 
jme four hundred years or more ago, have lasted well in most 
jstances. Parts of Spanish America are criss-crossed with them. 
hey are paved, cobbled, and are usually some six feet wide. 
|me can ride over them today for hundreds of miles, and they 
jpear to be as good as new, though one never hears of them 
jing repaired. 
| The Constanza is high in the mountains, and though it is sit- 
jited in a tropical island the climate of the valley itself is 
|mperate. There is hoar frost, in the cold season, at night, and 
home together with other temperate fruit, grows there. There 
little in the verdure to suggest the tropics; it is the temperate 
one raised to its highest power of beauty. 


| The trail running into the valley is a most difficult one, 


75. 


ee 


‘ery out-of- 
he-way loca- — 
Jion of the 


journey, and 
that the valley 
is much more 
of a mystery 
than it was in 
Spanish 
Tt must 
‘be well appre- 
‘ciated that the 
Constanza as 
well as its trib- 
utaries is pecu- 
|liarly isolated, 
‘and very diffi- 
» cult of access 
‘for the ordi- 
mary traveler. 
| The trail into 
the little village 
of Constanza at 
\the head of 
jeme valley 
| passes directly 
through an old 
Indian mound 
from which 
have been re- 
covered many 
relics of the 
days so far 
past that the 
scientific per- 
sons who have 
investigated 
them, shrug 
their shoulders, 
call them pre- 
historic, and 
let it go at that. 
A Spanish ar- 
chiologist, how- 
€ver, claims 
very positively that some of the tools and earthenware found 
in this mound are of unmistakably Phoenician origin. It was 
surely a far cry from the coast of Africa to San Domingo 
‘in those days! But the secret of El Valle Perdido is of more 
recent origin. 

From the main valley of the Constanza many smaller valleys 
branch off, so many indeed that they are rather confusing in 
‘their number and varying size. It is one of these many off- 
shoots that is known as El Valle Perdido. 

You are riding through the Constanza, and suddenly there is 
a break in the wall of mountains to one side. The break is so 
small, and so well guarded by the nether heights that you might 
easily ride by, but, as it is, you see it in time and ride closer, up 


coal and petroleum. 


b 


In spite of this the Republic was virtually bankrupt when the United States went to its 
aid in 1906, advancing the sum of twenty million dollars and taking over control of the customs as security. 
The natives are cheerful and improvident, coming in to the towns on market day to buy and barter their small 
wares with no thought of the vast fortunes that might await them if they exploited the natural riches at 
their disposal. 
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on a small promontory from the top of which you may hope to 
get a glimpse of what lies within the hidden pass. 

Before you lies a small valley. It is very green and beautiful, 
with a little mountain stream winding down through it from the 
heights that hem it in on every side, save one. But to all this 
you pay scant attention, for your gaze is fixed on a grassy slope 
near the center of the valley on which stands a house. 

Even then it is not so much that there is a house stowed away 
in a spot where reason would dismiss the very thought of any 
human habitation, the foot-prints on Crusoe’s desert island would 
be no greater surprise, that strikes you dumb with amazement, 
but it is the house itself that furnishes the greater shock. 

Huge, massive, and of stone, it is just such a house as the 
conqusstadores built against the attacks of Indians, and free- 
booters. It is 
of one story, 
and on eeine 
outer court the 
grass has 
grown high 
over the door- 
step. In spite 
of this, and in 
spite of the 
great barred 
windows, and 
massive door, 
and above all, 
in spite of the 
utter silence of 
desolation, you 
half expect to 
see a Spaniard 
Of ethic Told 
régime, with his 
lady in the silks 
and flowing 
laces of Madrid, 
come to the 
great portal to 


bid you wel- 
Cones stat 
there is only 


the wind in the 
trees, the mur- 
mur of the 
stream, and the 
calling of birds 
to tell you that 
it is not all a 
dream. 

It is not a 
Glin,» sates 
house. The 
clear dry air of 
the mountains 
has worked 
wonders before 
now, and this 
is not the least 
of them, for it 
must be some 
four centuries 
or more since 
the first stone 
was laid. And 
now the house 
looks almost as though the owners had only gone away on a 
little visit, and would soon be back to set the wheels of time 
in motion again. 

Doubtless, though it has never to the knowledge of man been 
entered, the interior of the house is furnished in the splendid 
fashion of those same conquistadores. Furniture from old Spain, 
and of Dominican mahogany with embossed leather of Toledo. 
Old arms and books and perhaps, bowed over the great library 
table, the master of the house, his head resting on his arms, and 
an Indian arrow between his shoulders. There may be others, too, 
and as the high grass beside the door waves aside, you think you 
can catch the glimmer of a breast-plate where the last defender 
fell. And perhaps—but then you ride away very quickly, with 
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MARKET DAY IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Santo Domingo is peculiarly rich in undeveloped resources, having within its confines gold, silver, copper, iron, 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTO DOMINGO 


The ancient cathedral of Santo Domingo is vast in extent and imposing in design. It has many chapels, one 

of them, the Gate of Pardon, providing sanctuary for any person escaping from justice. There is also a mag- 

nificent mausoleum, erected in 1898 to commemorate Columbus, whose bones are supposed to be enclosed within 

it, though there is sharp controversy on this point, for when this part of the island was ceded to France, the 

Spaniards were believed to have taken the remains to Havana. It now seems, however, that it was the body of 
Diego, the son of Columbus, that was taken, not that of the discoverer himself. 


the fear of wonder in your heart, for in one moment you have 
torn away the veil of many generations, and you do not understand. 

Perhaps you will learn later that it was not far from the Con- 
stanza that the last stand of the Indians was made, far up in 
the mountain fastnesses where they resisted the attacks of the 
Spanish forces for many years. At the head of the Indians was 
Enriquillo, and his wife, Moncia, the daughter of the beautiful, 
and ill-fated Anacaona, while among the chiefs was Camacho, 
the Irreconcilable. 

Enriquillo had been educated as a Spaniard, and conducted 
his warfare in a somewhat civilized fashion, but old Camacho, 
eluding the vigilance of his chief, would often swoop like a hawk 
on the out country where he exacted a blood penalty for the 
years of wrongs inflicted on his race by Spain. And they say, 
though it is bare conjecture, that the house in El Valle Perdido 
marks the scene of one of Camacho’s 
raids. It is quite possible that this is true. 
Few have seen the Lost Valley, and none 
have disturbed its secret. The man who 
first crosses the door-sill of that huge, grim, 
lonely house will go in one stride from 
today into yesterday. When that step is 
taken, what will the discoverer find? No 
Dominican has ever ventured inside that 
house. They say, the one or two who have 
been there, that it is haunted. It may 
well be. 

It may not be amiss to tell something 
of Anacaona, for the encyclopedia does 
not recognize her, and most other books 
of reference have failed to include her. 
An American poet told her story in verse 
many years ago, but now even the poem 
is forgotten. But in Santo Domingo they 
remember. 

Anacaona was the queen of the Indians 
who possessed and ruled San Domingo 
before civilization claimed the island, and 
branded it as her own with sword and fire. 


NV Lf 
to look at, and their tradition 
were honorable. The Spanis 
came, and their first conquest 
were by smooth words. The It 
dians worshiped them as divine 
not as gods who knew no evil, bi 
rather as gods who were aboy 
both good and evil. One of tk 
conquistadores, a true cavalie 
saw Anacaona, loved her, wooe 
her, and made her his wife a 
cording to the established chure 
of Spain, which same went han 
in hand with conquest. So the 
were married, and might hay 
lived happily, as did John Rolf 
and his Indian princess, Poe 
hontas, but the church that ha 
blessed their union intervenes 
It was just after the birth of he 
daughter, Monica, that Anacaot 
was seized by the much dread 
arm of the church known as tl 
Inquisition, was tortured, trie 
and ordered to die by fire fi 

_-~ that she had lived a blameless li 
outside of that church, instead ¢ 
a sinful one within it. Soc 
after Anacaona was burned 
the public square of Santo D 
mingo. The Indians of the 1 
land rose in revolt, as a flar 
spurts suddenly from a smot 
dering fire, but the revolt fe 
crushed again almost as quickl 
Force was succeeded by cunnin 
and the hopes of the tribe ce 
tered on the infant Monica. Li 
by Camacho, an old servant of Anacaona, the conspirators sto 
the child from her Spanish father, and spirited her away to tl 
mountains to await the day of vengeance. She was brought 1 
carefully with but one lesson to be learned, her country’s wrong 
and her mother’s martyrdom. Her companion in study wi 
Enriquillo, the son of that chief who followed Anacaona. TI 
hoped for happened, and by the time the two children had reach« 
young man and womanhood their thoughts, and likewise the 
hearts, were one. They married; the tribe was gathered; pla 
were made, and the accumulated hate of years fell with one blo 
on the untroubled Spanish heads in San Domingo city, who hi 
become so used to thinking of the Indians as slaves that th 
would not even be warned. The Spaniards were decisively beate 
and though the Indian forces, led in person by Monica, Enriquill 
and Camacho, were not able to push their victory to the poi 


INDIANS OF DARIEN WITH THEIR CANOES 


These Indians were related to the Incas The Indians of Darien use the same type of canoe today that they taught the pirates to use three ce 
off thevoneshand. ahd tothe Aztecs/on the turies ago. These canoes are very primitive in design, being no more than roughly hollowed los 
- 


other ; their blood was good; they were fair 


sometimes pointed at the ends and sometimes square, and almost invariably flat-bottomed, in order 
keep them of sufficiently shallow draught to navigate the rivers that penetrate the country. 


_ a full twelve years, defying at- 


> effects, but it was left to the Con- 
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if extermination, at least they in- 
licted heavy losses on the enemy 
ind made good their own retreat to 
the mountain fastnesses after free- 
ng the Indian slaves and prisoners 
in the city itself. Once safe in the 
mountains they held out there for 


tempt after attempt of the Spanish 
to dislodge and exterminate them, 
jand in their turn conducting sud- 
den raids on the outlying districts. 
It was Camacho, known because 
of his blood hate as the Irrecon- 
cilable, who made most of these 
‘raids even against the will of En- 
‘riquillo, whose pride forbade 
/ guerrilla warfare. And, perhaps, 
who knows ?, it was in one of these 
raids that El Valle Perdido was 
left desolate, and haunted. 

Some time back in the forties 
occurred one of the worst earth- 
quakes that San Domingo has ever 
/ seen. The whole island felt the 


stanza Valley to show the strangest 
| results of all. Or, if not the main 
valley, one of its tributaries such 
as El Valle Perdido. But it has 
| never been shown to many, for 
| this, The Valley of Dwarfs, like 
the other, is hidden deep in the 
_ forest and scarcely anyone, beyond 
a lonely wood-cutter or two, has 
ever looked over the steep sides 
at the wonders below. 

Apparently since the beginning 
of things, three sides of this valley have been so sheer that neither 
| man nor animal could find a footing, but it remained for the earth- 
quake to fill in the open fourth side so that it resembled the other 
three, and left the valley without means of ingress or egress save 


through a thick tropical jungle. 


and silver in the whole world.” 


_ by a rope swung from the cliffs above. 


The cutting off of the only exit was so sudden and complete 
that the various animals which were in the valley at the time 
found themselves trapped, but as there was water and pasture 
they did not all die off as might have been expected, but lived 
on, generation after generation, interbreeding until the inevitable 
happened. They became small, and then smaller until finally they 
were a race alone of strangely dwarfed creatures preserving the 
exact semblance of their kind in every particular except stature. 


A PANAMANIAN FAMILY 


The present-day inhabitants of Panama are of very mixed descent, including elements of Indian, Spanish 


— 


and negro blood. The number of pure whites is small. 


one-fourth of the land is occupied and only a small percentage of that is under cultivation. 

are the most important export, amounting to more than half the total value of goods sent out of the 

country. No one has ever accused the natives of being “cursed by ambition,” and they are well content 
to do as little as possible with no thought for the future. 


Though the soil of Panama is fertile, only about 
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THE SITE OF OLD PANAMA 


All that remains of the old city of Panama, burned by Morgan in 1670, is the tower of the cathedral, which can 
still be seen far out at sea. The journey of six miles from the old to the new city is a severe one, the way being 
While there is no exact record of what the old city was like, it is said to 
have been the “peer of Venice,” and certainly, in the words of the chronicler, it was “the greatest mart for gold 
In the bay of Panama one can still see a cave where, it is said, the golden 
sacramental vessels and jewelled Veta of the great church of St. Anastasius were cast to protect them from 

the pirates. 


They have never been recovered. 


Not long ago a tiny colt was exhibited by its owner to a few 
friends in the low country, and they were told that the little 
animal came from the Valley of Dwarfs. From time to time skins 
of other animals corresponding to the colt in size are seen by 
lucky ones, and the story is repeated. Indeed, it is generally 
accepted as true beyond dispute that the valley and its queer 
inhabitants exist, but until regularly ordained scientists have been 
there and seen for themselves, the world at large will probably 
smile, and place the Valley of Dwarfs among the fairy tales they 
have long since learned to poke fun at. 

When Panamanian children are inclined to be obstreperous 
there are many stories of evil spirits that will frighten them into 
submission, but the one told most often is that of the Tula Vieja, 
or old woman of the woods. It must not 
be thought, however, that this is consid- 
ered merely a children’s story, for the be- 
lief in this unpleasant person is just as 
firm with the grown-ups as with the 
younger generation. 

Briefly, La Tula Vieja is a peculiarly 
hideous hag, who lives in the wonder- 
land near the head waters of the Chagres. 
This old woman utters cries as of a woman 
in distress, and when she has by this means 
enticed a man to her, she kills him. The 
mode and method of death remains a 
mystery, but the Panamanians are fixed in 
their assertion that no matter how death 
comes—it comes! Incidentally, one of 
the chief features of La Tula Vieja is the 
fact that her feet are turned backward on 
her body. 

There are tales not unlike this in several 
South American countries, notably Venez- 
uela, which claims for itself several evil 
spirits in the form of women, some of 
whom entice by their beauty, and some in 
other ways. There is also a story of a 
race of goblins, both men and women, 
whose feet are turned backward on their 
bodies. Somehow all of this seems to 

(Continued on page 46) 
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A FORGOTTEN EMPIRE OF THE ARGENTINE 


How Two Priests Founded an Empire—A Civilization Built of Raw Material—Its Collapse and 
Decay—The Super Niagara of the Argentine 


By Wittis K. Jones 


A { ENTION Buenos Aires to an educated man and he can 
at least tell you that it is in South America, though 
he may never actually have seen the capital of Argentina. 

But comparatively few of even those who have visited our southern 

neighbor know anything of one of the wonders of the world 

that lies less than twelve hundred miles from South America’s 
largest city. There is very little in Buenos Aires different from 

a score of large cities, but there is only one Falls of the Iguazu. 

Nature, having hidden this marvelous cascade of water in the 
heart of the continent, has arranged to reward those who visit 
it by making every mile of its approach reveal new interests, 
and as a contrast to the living glory of the falls, has set it in 
the most pathetic spot in South America, the ruins of an empire 
built by years of labor only to be destroyed at the whim of an 
emperor. 

In point of distance, only eleven hundred and seventy miles 
separate the falls of the Iguauz from Buenos Aires and the 
Atiantic Ocean; but five centuries of history lie between the 
bustling metropolis and the savagery of the Forgotten Empire. 
That distance is more easily bridged now than when the first 
Jesuit priest, Padre Lozana, plunging through untrodden wilder- 
ness came upon what he described as the grandest spectacle ever 
offered to man—a majestic waterfall half again as high as Niagara 
and covering four times its expanse. 

No such hardships now confront the tourist. The Mihanovich 
steamers offer an easy approach. From the time when, early in 
the morning, a tourist leaves the Darsena Sud in Buenos Aires 
and heads down the South Canal, until he steps ashore at Puerto 
Aguirre, twelve miles from the falls, he has nothing to do but 
watch the scenery, sleep, and eat. 

By noon of the first day of the trip, the River Plate is left 
behind and the ship is steaming up the Parana to reach Rosario 
the next morning. Sand bars, little islands, and strong eddies 
are continually in evidence, varying the scenery until the boat 
docks at Corrientes the third morning. This is the junction point. 
To remain aboard would mean to continue the trip to Asuncion, 
in Paraguay. Those who are to visit the falls must disembark 
to spend the night in a thriving city of four hundred thousand 
people. 

By this stage in his travels through South America, the tourist 
has probably become used to having his ideas of the backward- 
ness of the continent rudely shattered. Otherwise, it is another 
surprise to be carried in electric cars to the Buenos Aires Hotel, 
three blocks from the river. And the charge of from one dollar to 
five dollars a day for a room in one of the most attractive build- 
ings in a city of fine buildings compels another shifting of ideas. 

Next morning at seven the Uruguayo or the Ituzaing6, boats 
of shallow draught, puff up to the dock to continue our trip to 
the falls. One continuous panorama of beauty unfolds along 
the river bank. Little towns line the shore. Paso de la Patria, 
a ford famous in the Paraguayan war, Aguapey, Ita-Ibaté where 
the river widens, and Apipé-Chico gleam with their pink, blue, 
and white houses. Then the city of Ituzaingéd with its lovely 
Lake Ibera comes into sight. Finally the boat turns aside into 
a branch stream, the San José Mi, and we reach Posadas. 

Here is another eye-opener. The Hotel Paris or América 
might, except for the cheapness of its tariff, be in our own land. 
The city is thoroughly alive. In the movie houses where Amer- 
ican films are run, in the busy market place, in the bustling news- 
paper office we find an alertness that makes us forget we are in 
a strange land. And yet here, as everywhere in South America, 
the feeling steals over us that we are in a continent of marked 
contrasts. Prince and beggar in Santiago live side by side. The 
roughest exterior in Lima may conceal a luxurious house. And 
so here. Three hours journey beyond lies another city, San 
Ignacio, center of the Forgotten Empire. 

The Spanish Conquest of South America was dual in pur- 
pose. The sword which the Conquistador carried might well be 
considered the symbol of his purpose. Its blade represents the 
soldier, and the cruciform of its hilt, the clergy. In reaching 
new territory, the point of the sword was offered first. 


But there was a peaceful conquest as well. The followers o! 
Ignacio de Loyola carrying cnly the cross, and leaving the swore 
behind penetrated to the very center of the continent. The his: 
tory of their campaign is fully as fascinating as the epic ot 
Pizarro and his one hundred and eighty men. There are his- 
torians who claim that back of the religious work, the Jesuits 
planned a temporal power, and point to the half million square 
miles of the richest land in America controlled by the order. 

Certainly their scheme was simplicity itself. Two Jesuits. 
Padres Maceta and Cataldino, began operations in 1609 wher 
they established the reduccién, or village, of Loreta in that part 
of Argentina now called in memory of the missionaries, Misiones 
They invited the nearby Indians to come there to live under 2 
sort of miniature theocracy. One of the priests was to look 
after their government and the other was to minister to theit 
spiritual needs. 

The charge made that the Jesuits forced the Indians to com«e 
there is, on the face of it, ridiculous. In this reduccion, as in 
some of the thirty other-settiements established later, as many 
as seven thousand Indians often lived, while the number rarely 
fell below three thousand. No two unarmed men could have 
kept that number of Indians in a state of slavery. The method 
used was revealed in the instances when an entire village would 
move away in a body, thus compelling the priests to follow them 
and upon the first opportunity persuade them to return. 

Everything possible was done to insure the continuance of the 
empire. The government rested nominally in the hands of the 
natives, through a council elected by themselves. No outsider 
molested them. Even the heavy tribute, the royal fifth that all 
other Indians of the continent had to pay to the Spanish Crown, 
was remitted for those who lived in the settlements. A small 
tax of a peso apiece was substituted. The natives were educated, 
taken care of, and protected by the most paternal form of 
government. 

Indeed, the Spanish king, realizing that no other group of 
people was so well fitted intellectually as the Jesuits, issued an 
edict granting them power “to assemble Indians in towns, to govern 
them directly with no reference to any other authority or settle- 
ment, to build churches, and to resist in the name of and by the 
authority of the Spanish monarch any attempt on the part of 
other persons to exact from the Indians any form of personal 
service.” 

And so, using Indians trained by the priests, they built churches 
on the main plazas of the villages. They taught native gold- 
smiths, sculptors, and painters to perform their crafts with such 
a degree of skill that not even the cathedrals of Madrid and Toledo 
could surpass some that few white men ever saw in these spots 
so far from civilization. In grandeur, as in magnificence, they 
were superb. The ground plan of one cathedral measured sixty 
by two hundred feet; of another, ninety by two hundred and 
fifty feet, and every detail was worked out with consumate skill. 
Musicians, too, were trained to lead the services. When they 
needed books, printing was inaugurated, and the earliest pamphlets 
printed in South America still remain to testify to the capability 
of the Indian printers. 

There was no opportunity for any one to be idle. Those 
who could not be trained in arts were instructed along other 
lines for the good of the community. Some cultivated the land 
and stored the harvests in public granaries. All were pawns in 
the scheme of empire. Even the children belonged first of all 
to the community. At the age of five they were taken from their 
parents and sent to boarding school under the care of severe 
instructors who sought to discover their individual talents. One 
aptitude, the most useful to the empire, was seized upon for 
development, and originality along any other line was rigidly 
suppressed. Until it came time for marriage the children were 
trained at the expense of the village. Then mates were chosen 
by lot or by the whim of the priest, the couples were married, 
houses were built for them, and they became citizens of the empire. 

In the time of its greatest glory, probably one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand Indians lived in reducciones. Whether they 
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COLLEGE AVENUE IN THE FORGOTTEN EMPIRE 


‘he great empire, founded by the Jesuits in 1609 was finally abandoned by order of King Charles the Third 
| Spain in 1767. During this relatively short period, however, astonishing steps were taken in establishing a 
w civilization. The Jesuits trained native goldsmiths, sculptors and painters to perform their work so skill- 
ly that not even the cathedrals of Madrid or Toledo could surpass some of those that were lost in the 

‘rest fastnesses of this strange empire. A great university was built, in which the natives were trained in 

the various arts and crafts. 


THE FALLS OF IGUAZU 


‘he Falls of Iguazu are far less known than they deserve to be, for they are probably the greatest in either 

Yorth or South America. They are half again as high as Niagara and four times as broad. Before Niagara 

vas tapped for its power, twenty million cubic feet of water ran over its falls every minute. This is only half of 

he regular rainy season flow over the falls of Iguazu, where the water plunges two hundred and thirty feet 
‘down into the basin, representing a waste of eight hundred and fifty million horse-power. 


es) 


were really encouraged to begin 
the bloody Guarani rebellion of 
1751 is a problem for historians to 
quarrel over. But the outbreak 
of this war on the part of the 
Jesuit Indians gave their enemies 
the chance to attack them. Many 
were the charges brought forward 
against the priests. Resentful of 
the non-payment of the royal fifth, 
they accused the Jesuits of hold- 
ing back even the peso tax. Others, 
coveting the gold, complained that 
the discoverers did not share the 
secret of the mines. But the ac- 
cusations that probably fright- 
ened Charles III into signing the 
decree of June, 1767, that ex- 
pelled the Jesuits from South 
America was the alleged proof that 
the Jesuits were planning to estab- 
lish an independent empire in the 
heart of South America, free from 
Spanish dominion. 

The action of the priests at this 
moment is the most powerful refu- 
tation of any such charge. Trained 
to obedience, they obeyed the de- 
cree. When their faithful Indians 
begged to be allowed to rise in 
their defence in a war that might 
easily have shaken the power of 
Spain in the New World, when 
the thoroughly trained Indian in- 
fantry had already assembled and 
the artillery, armed and equipped 
by factories in the different vil- 
lages, was ready to fight to set up 
a separate empire, the priests com- 
manded them not to resist, and, 
themselves submissive, went volun- 
tarily to their exile. 

With the departure of the heads 
of the empire came the test that 
disclosed the flaws of the system. 
Everything had been done for the 
Ind‘an. He had not been taught 
self-sufficiency. Without the im- 
pelling personality of a white 
man the so-called Christian In- 
dian. relapsed’ quickly into the 
pagan state of his ancestors. 
Splitting through jealousies, the 
tribes became once more nomadic, 
scattering through the forests of 
Brazil and the almost impenetrable 
jungle of the Chaco. In twenty 
years half the reduccién Indians 
were gone. In half a century they 
had entirely disappeared leaving 
not a single trace. 

To the tourist who knows the 
history of the Forgotten Empire, 


TEES NG RAN CE Ovi EE: 
CATHEDRAL OF THE 
LOST EMPIRE 


In the time of its greatest glory prob- 
ably about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand Indians were citizens of the 
Jesuit empire. This empire was, oddly 
enough, somewhat akin to the Inca state 
in its. composition, in that it was so- 
cialistic in form, but with a strong 
controlling head. Even the children 
belonged first of all to the community. 
At the age of five they were sent to a 
state school where their individual 
talents were discovered. Their work 
in life was then allotted to them. In 
this way experts were developed rapidly 
and the building of great cathedrals 
and colleges was made possible. 


—— 
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the trip from Posadas on the tiny 
steamer Cufiatai is a melancholy pil- 
grimage. In the columns overgrown 
by creeping vines, in the carvings 
half hidden in foliage he sees some- 
thing symbolic of the work of a cen- 
tury and a half set at naught by the 
obliterating hand of nature. 

Yet there are modern touches about 
the ruins of San Ignacio. An archeo- 
logical Commission, appointed by the 
Argentine Government, has undertaken 
to preserve what is left. But their 
main object is to make another of 
the long series of searches for treas- 
ure left by the Jesuits in their hur- 
ried withdrawal from the territory. 
Thirty years after the priests left, 
Portuguese raiders came over and 
started destroying the ruins, and time, 
covering their traces, has seconded 
their endeavors in its task of return- 
ing to its original wild state land which 
man once thought he could reclaim. 

Inside the wire fence that sur- 
rounds the ruins, the cathedral stands 
against the onrush of years. But it 
fights a losing battle. From what re- 
mains, it is evident that the original 
size of the church was about one hun- 
dred by two hundred feet, but only a 
few corners and jutting bits of 
masonry are left. Trees have taken 
the place of columns. Some have 
even tried to swallow the walls. Of 
one pedestal seven feet high by a foot 
and a half in diameter, only a tiny 
part can be glimpsed through a crack 
in the tree trunk that has grown 
about it. 

One large [baponé or wild fig tree 
has shot up in the aisle of the cathe- 
dral to a height of one hundred and 
thirty feet. Another species has at- 


tained a diameter of twenty feet. And everywhere the spread- 
ing ombu, orange trees in golden glory, and lepanchos with their 
pink blossoms are beautifying the scene. The small green 
lagartijas slip across the ruined walls and iguanas bask in the 


sunshine upon the masonry, the 
only living things in evidence 
in this monument to the For- 
gotten Empire. 

As the tourist returns to 
Posadas, however, and on a 
steamer of still shallower 
draught starts along the Upper 
Parana on the last stretch of 
the journey, his remembrance of 
past splendor is dulled by the 
beauty that awaits him. The 
final half mile of the trip is a 
fierce battle against the rapids 
of the Iguazi River to Puerto 
Aguirre. This river rises in 
the Sierra Catharina range near 
Curytiba, Brazil, thirty miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. On 
its journey south it serves as 
boundary between two Brazilian 
states, and then between Brazil 
and the Argentine, while the 
Republic of Paraguay lies just 
at its junction with the Parana 
River. 

If you should be struck un- 


expectedly in the stomach, the Throat. 


grunt of surprise emitted would 
represent the word for ‘“‘water” 
in the tongue of the Guarani 
Indians. Now, if you add 


Marking the extent of the now Forgotten Empire as their 
own the Jesuits placed the symbol of their order on many 
of the public buildings that were erected by the Indian arti- 
zens trained in the Jesuit colleges. The final fall of this 
strange civilization came with the exile of the Jesuit priests 
to Spain. The Indians, used by that time to doing nothing 
without the direction of the priesthood that ruled them, soon 
split into factions, and gradually, through the years that fol- 
lowed, abandoned all that they had created. 


APPROACHING THE FALLS OF IGUAZU 


Perhaps the most interesting expedition around the falls is to the Devil’s 


in the falls sufficient to supply a hundred cities. 


= 
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“quasw’”’ (great) you get the name. 

the river and of the falls: Iguaz 
Great Water. . 

And that is what it is. As it alme 
overwhelmed Padre Lozana when 
looked upon it in 1542, so it impress 
travelers today. In his diary, t 
priest wrote, “Such is the streng 
of current of the River Iguazu th 
it may not be navigated, and the re 
thereof is that four leagues dis 
from its mouth an exceeding hi 
precipice piles up the waters until th 
fall in such uproar that their noi 
may be heard for three leagues. Aj 
from the force of the drop is form 
a beautiful cloud over it, the whic 
like a corona, may be seen from t 
banks of the Parana.” 

Even today steamers do not ye 
ture to fight their way for the k 
twelve miles. They land passenge 
at Puerto Aguirre where a break, 
the vehicle is prophetically called, mee 
the-boat and for twenty pesos carti 


the tourist overland to the fal 


Horses are also available and pla 
are under way for an automob 
service. 

The town is named in honor ~ 
Senorita Victoria Aguirre of Buen 
Aires whose gift of three thousai 
pesos, made when the government a 
propriations had been used up, help 
finish the road from dock to hotel. 
is a wonderful road, a tempting roz 
Everywhere is visible the gorgeot 
ness of tropical splendor. A coa 
can cover the distance in two hou 
but few are the travelers who wish 
hurry. Scenes along the way comf 
delay. Orchids that in our count 
would be priceless grow in the tt 
tops. Gaily plumed birds glint in t 


shadows and gigantic rainbow-hued butterflies sweep dow 
Occasionally even wild animals may be seen through some vis 
of trees, and questioned, the driver tells of the profusion — 
game waiting for hunters of the future to exterminate 


Early in the morning is t 
ideal time to begin the sigl 
seeing trip. The surroundin 
are not so barbaric as they we 
when the first European arrive 
and if the plans of the enginee 
to harness the falls are carri 
out, still more civilized will t 
scene become. Yet nothing ¢ 
ever destroy the dazzling effe 
of the Iguazu upon the tour 
clad in bloomer-like bombach 
and alpargatas of cloth wi 
rope soles. 

What he sees depends large 
upon the season of the yee 
The Iguazu is a tropical streai 
as temperamental as an arti 
Rainy season means an add 
depth of ten feet above t 
falls, while in La Guarganta a 
Diablo (Devil’s Throat) t 
freshets of May to July lift t 
water sometimes one hundr 
and twenty feet above the d 
season level. 

But in any season the Fa 


j Some distance above the hotel is the landing place for the Indian are worth visiting. Tal 
piragua or dugout. This takes sightseers across the open part of the river. 
Then by wading over slippery rocks, where only the grip of rope-soled 
shoes keeps one from falling, the tourist reaches the upper part of the falls 
where all their grandeur is below him. There is said to be water-power 


Niagara and increase its heig 

by half, broaden it four-fol 

surround it with palms az 
(Continued on page 48) 
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YEVILLE is inevitably approached with a keen sense of 
{ expectancy, in fanciful anticipation of a city redolent with 
"romance, for is it not the storied city of Andalusia, the 
Yirest flower of the Spanish garden? Whether or not it will 
fl that expectancy, it is difficult to say, for, certainly, it has 
uch to live up to, and imagination usually outruns the bounds 
| reality. But this at least is true—Seville is unlike any other 
ty of Spain. It has a personality of its own. It is simply— 
eville. 
'To both eonlova and Toledo it offers a striking contrast. It 
| a city, they are provincial towns. It cannot be compared even 
| Madrid or Barcelona, though they are all metropli in the fullest 
nse of the word. For the Spanish capital and the chief com- 
cial city are both pretentious and cosmopolitan, and might 
‘most be cities of another commonwealth. Seville could be in 
‘0 other state. It is distinctively Spanish. 

Seville is cast on generous lines. It is no medieval stronghold, 
estling on a hilltop and circumscribed by its ancient walls, though 
| one time in its history it was defended by battlemented ramparts 
iat were ten miles in circumference, and were strengthened by 
jore than one hundred and sixty towers, fragments of which 
smain today. Instead, it rests on a broad, flat plain by the 
iver Guadalquivir, the Wad-al- KKezir, or “Great River,” of 


road thorough- 
ares, its alamedas, 
's little tree-clad 


ious elegance not | 
yossessed by the 
maller towns. Of 
ul the cities of 


be of greater lux- 
\iry and prosperous 
eure: It disdains 
pretense ; there is 
jnot a single build- 
ing, apart from its 
splendid —_architec- 
tural treasures of 
the past, and not an 
individual civic 
ture, whether it 
street, park or 
mument, that is 
conscious chal- 
e to wealth and 
ndeur. Seville’s 
iristocracy has all 
le modesty of the 
ell born, and con- 
ers it wumnneces- 
y to assert its 


Beal lishman. 
Isplay. example of the developed Gothic. 


ven the patioed 


je Arabs and, with its relatively low ‘buildings, its occasional 


BURGOS CATHEDRAL 


. The great Cathedral of Burgos was founded in 1221 by Ferdinand Third and Bishop Maurice, an Eng- 
The Cathedral took three hundred years to build and is considered to be an especially fine 
In one of the chapels is the famous Coffer of the Cid, pledged by 
that hero to the Jews of Burgos. 
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SEVILLE: A CITY OF THE CAESARS 


How Seville Passed Through the Hands of Five Races—The Welcome to 
Columbus—Climbing the Bell Tower of the Great Cathedral— 


The Swimming Pool of a Princess 


By Ropert MeEpILL 


This is one of a series of articles that Mr. Medill is writing for TRAVEL on various aspects 
of life in Spain, and which will appear this fall in his book, “Spanish Towns and People.” 
The last article, “Ancient Days and Modern Ways in Barcelona,’ was published in the 

October issue. 


The next will appear in December. 


Illustrated from original drawings by Edward C. Caswell 


houses of the rich, with all their splendor of interior and luxury 
of appointment, are concealed behind walls of extreme simplicity 
which gave not the slightest hint of the magnificence within. But, 
in the rows of beautiful houses, the luxurious courts of which 
you glimpse in passing, in the order of the streets, in the car- 
riage of the people, as well as in their calm and leisure, and ina 
hundred and one subtle manifestations, you are conscious of being 
in a city that has pride of ancestry and a full consciousness of its 
noblesse oblige. 

Seville has played no small part in the world’s art, literature, 
music and discovery. It gave to art two illustrious painters, 
Velasquez and Murillo, both of whom were born there, a number 
of authors and dramatists, famous in the annals of Spanish letters ; 
it was the scene of several famous operas, Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
Mozart’s “Don Juan” and “Figaro,” and Rossini’s “Barber of 
Seville,” and, during the Columbian epoch, it was the old world 
center for commerce with the new empire across the sea. 

Long before these latter days of glory, Seville had been a 
seat of government and culture, of no mean importance. In 
45 g.c., Cesar made it one of the headquarters of the four judicial 
districts into which Hispania was divided. Indeed, in Italica, but 
four or five miles from Seville, where the ruins of an amphi- 
theater and forum, along with other public buildings, attest a city 
of ancient importance, three Roman emperors were born—Trajan, 

Hadrian and Theo- 
~  dosius. In the fifth 
century, the Van- 
dals and Goths, 
successively, made 
Seville their cap- 
ital, and it became 
the residence of the 
first Arab viceroy, 
Abd el-Aziz, who, 
after the capture 
of the city by his 
father, in 7/12, mar- 
ried the widow of 
Roderick, the last 
king of the Goths. 
During the five 
centuries of Moor- 
ish domination, the 
city grew to a 
population of four 
hundred thousand, 
and rivaled Cor- 
dova in importance 
and magnificence. 
Then came the 
Christians once 
more. In 1248, 
King Ferdinand 
III of Castile— 
afterward  sainted 
by the church— 
aided by Ibn al- 
Ahmar, sultan of 
Granada, lay siege 


“ 
ior cn eal 
buys Apne | 


mee Tad Cas at 
He Heme oF HE Seuterar ” 


Seville, Hata Drlgaio, 


AV PATIO! IN SEVILEE 


One does not always realize in observing the rather severe exterior of many 

Spanish houses that the interior may tell a vastly different story. In the 

privacy of the patio most of the life of the family is spent, and every effort 

is made to provide all possible comforts. Spanish women, especially, spend 

so much of their lives in seclusion that it is only due them that their lack 
of liberty be mitigated by some luxury. 


to the city and, on one November day, six months later, entered 
it as conqueror, and again it became the residence of a Christian 
king.’ 

But, to people of the modern world, the ancient significance 
of the city lies, not in its association with Roman or Saracen, but 
with the discoveries that gave to the world a new continent. On 
that memorable Palm Sunday, in 1493, Columbus was formally 
received on his return from his great voyage of discovery, and 
vast throngs assembled to bid him welcome. Then, as now, Seville 
‘was a port, in spite of its situation more than fifty miles from the 
sea. The Guadalquivir, one of the two largest rivers of southern 
Spain, is navigable for shipping of moderate draught and, on 
any day, alongside of the city, there can be seen steamers and 
sailing craft from distant lands. It was in these waters that 
multitudes of ships arrived from the newly discovered countries 
across the sea, bearing their rich cargoes, departing from them 
again for conquest and for trade; it was from these waters, too, 
that Magellan set sail, with his hardy crew, on his daring voyage 
to circumnavigate the globe. The discovery of the Americas 
proved an epoch-making event for Seville, for it was given the 
monopoly of the trade of the new world, and was appointed the 
seat of the Tribunal de las Indias. It was not long before it 
became the principal port of Spain and a city of world im- 
portance, a commercial preéminence that has, to be sure, long 
since vanished. 

The lion of Seville is, of course, the Christian cathedral, dis- 
tinguished by its incomparable Giralda. The Moorish prayer 
tower, which rises in its majestic proportions sheer from the 
ground at the side of the Cathedral, we first saw through the 
length of a narrow street, which served to accentuate its mag- 
inificent size. It struck a familiar note, for it was the prototype 
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of the famous tower of the old Madison Square Garden 
New York, only recently torn down, which we had often se 
and which is always considered to have been one of Stanfe 
White's finest architectural achievements. But, having in ( 
minds the more modest proportions of the copy, we were | 
prepared for the immensity of the Giralda, which soars w 
splendid majesty into the blue, flaunting its belfried head — 
above its surroundings and, indeed, well above the entire ¢ 
It is, without question, one of the greatest Moorish monume 
in Spain and is representative of all that is best in Arabic ¢ 
It was erected in 1184 as the minaret of the principal mos¢ 
which occupied the spot on which the Cathedral now stands. 
walls are eight feet in thickness and, so well have they resis 
the ravages of time, that there is little evidence of wear. 1 
cupola, a Christian addition in the sixteenth century, is s 
mounted by a bronze female figure representing Faith. T 
immense figure, which was cast in 1568, is thirteen feet hi 
weighs more than a ton, and acts as a giraldillo or weather va 
giving the tower its name. In spite of its size and weight 
responds readily to every changing wind of the heavens, har 
a fitting gesture for so steadfast a virtue as Faith! 

We essayed the ascent to the top of the tower, a climb m 
easy by a broad inclined plane of thirty-five sections, wind 
within. The view that greeted us when we emerged at the» 
amply repaid us for the energy we had expended. The en 
city, stretching away in every direction, lay at our feet. Dire 
beneath was the billowy roof of the Cathedral, with its Got 
spires and sculptured ornamentation, and, to one side, its be 
tiful Court of Oranges. Across the plaza, in the beauty of 
gardens, was the ancient Alcazar, which for centuries has b 
a residence of the Spanish kings; and not far away was 
tawny Guadalquivir, Spain's river of romance, enfolding 
city in its sinuous arms and disappearing in the immensity of 
plain. At one hand, near its bank, was the bull ring, its circt 
outline cutting the serrated house tops, and standing forth — 
a pool in a garden of flowers; at the other hand, the imme 
Fabrica de Tabasos, a gigantic building erected in 1757, coy 
ing more area than the Cathedral with its Court of Oranges, : 
in which thousands of Carmens find employment with much — 
romance, if the truth be told, than that portrayed in Bizet’s ops 
And, surrounding them all, was a multitude of irregular hou 
gleaming in whitewashed splendor, that suggested an Orie 
city rather than a metr opolis of the Occident. 

As fortune would have it, our visit to the belfry was m 
at half past five in the afternoon, timed, by chance, to see 
manipulation of the great bells of the Giralda, the ringing 
which is an experience of memorable interest. These bells, - 
must understand, are not inanimate objects to be treated im 
sonally ; they are living personalities, for have they not all bh 
christened with holy oil and provided with names? ‘There 
Santa Maria and San Juan, and more colloquially, La Gorda, “ 
Fat,” and El Cantor, “The Singer.” Their manipulation is 
accomplished through the cold process of machinery, but by 
extraordinary dexterity of the bellman. By means of a rope, wl 
is tossed with rhythmic precision, he 
engages the projecting arms of the 
bells, swinging the huge masses of 
metal so that they chant with resonant 
voices the measured liturgy of the 
hour. The sound in the belfry is 
deafening, as metal strikes on metal, 
but, in the distant city below, it blends 
into a joyous melody. 

Of the ancient 


mosque, 
practically nothing remains, 
save the Giralda and_ the 


Court of Oranges, or, as it is 
called in Spanish, Patio 
de los Naranjos. This 
patio, graced by orange 
trees and an ancient 
Moorish fountain, — is 
really an outer court to 
the Cathedral 
entrance, and 
gives a feeling Zs 
of repose as ¢ 4 
one enters the 
house of wor- 


, One must be hardy to enjoy the rigors of life in. 
ship and real- 


third-class railway carriage in Spain, 
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‘es the graceful thought that wove a garden into the fabric of 
ie Cathedral. When the Christians, after the lapse of cen- 
ities, regained possession of Seville, they contented themselves 
ith consecrating the mosque, of which the Giralda formed a 
art, and this served as their house of worship for a hundred 
ind fifty years. When, under the ravages of time, it fell into a 
‘ate of disrepair, the chapter ambitiously conceived the idea of 
irecting a church, “on so magnificent a scale that it should be 
fithout a rival.” Within a century, it was begun and finished, 
| brief space of time, as things went in medieval days, for the 
Yompletion of so vast a structure, and it stands today practically 
‘Js it was completed, in 1506. It is a majestic structure, the largest 
}iothic church in Christendom, and, while the exterior suffers 
‘Somewhat from over elaboration, lacking the solemn dignity of 
he great churches of Northern Europe, its interior, enriched 
jy seventy-five stained glass windows, is regal in its magnitude. 
As is usual with the cathedrals in Spain, the altar and choir 
yecupy the center of the nave, destroying the feeling of spacious- 
hess, and interfering with the enchanting perspectives that are 
‘}found in churches. elsewhere. 
The Cathedral has a special significance, for it is the final rest- 
ing place of Columbus. In the south transept stands the sar- 
“:ophagus, supported by four allegorical figures in bronze, 
i representing the kingdoms of Castile, Aragon, Leon and Navarre. 
This. monument is. of modern workmanship, having been erected, 
as recently as 1892, in the cathedral of Havana, where the body 
ot the great navigator reposed, until the outcome of the Spanish- 
American war in 1898 made its resting place alien territory. The 
‘mortal remains of Columbus seem to have been imbued with the 
‘restless spirit of his soul, for, in all these centuries, they have 
enjoyed but little rest. First interred in Valladolid, where he 
‘died in 1506, within a few years, they were transferred to the 
‘modest church of the Carthusian monastery in Triana, now a 
pottery works, across the river from Seville proper; then, thirty 
years later, in accordance with the last wish of the discoverer, 
they were interred in Santo Domingo. But Spain was destined 
to lose the colony in the new world that held Columbus’s grave 
‘and, in 1796, the body was transferred to the Cathedral at Havana, 
| only to be dispossessed once more when Spain lost this final foot- 
| hold in the empire that her intrepid son had discovered. Indeed, 
| Columbus may still repose in the New World, for evidence is 
| not lacking that the casket containing the body of his son Diego 
| was removed, through error or trickery, in place of that of his 
| father, and, thus, the last wish of the Admiral may strangely 
“enough have been granted. 
In the Cathedral at Seville is also the tomb of Fernando Colon, 
the learned and pious son of the discoverer, who was born in 
| Cordova, and who, after the death of his father, traveled through 
| Europe collecting the printed works of the period. With these, 
| added to his father’s invaluable collection, he founded the library, 
| which, since then greatly augmented, is a prized possession of the 
Cathedral. Many of the books in this collection relate to the 
discovery of America, and there are manuscripts, too, written 
by Columbus’s own hand. As a comment on the psychology and 
pa fanaticism of the 
times, one of the most 
interesting of these 
documents is the 
treatise, penned by 
Columbus himself 
while in prison, on 
Biblical references 
concerning the exist- 
ence of the New 
World, written to 
pacify the bigoted and 
implacable leaders of 
the Inquisition. In 
the Archivo General 
de Indias, housed in 
the historic Casa 
Lonja near by, there 
is a great collection of 
documents concerning 
the discovery and 
governing of Amer- 
ica, many of which 
_ The old walls and gateways of Ronda, perched as ee aan 


J 
Magellan, Balboa and 


j 5 


on its great cliffs, are picturesque enough to 
lure the most jaded eye. 


THE MARKET PLACE IN SEVILLE 


The market in Seville, despite its great area, is not large enough to ac- 

commodate all the merchants that come, and they overflow into the ad- 

joining streets. One of the market’s important features is the rag market 

in which all manner of new and second-hand goods are offered at tempting 

prices. From one end of the mercado to the end of the rag market repre- 
sents a distance of nearly half a mile. 


Amerigo Vespucci, who gave his name to the new world. 

Across the cobbled square is the far-famed Alcazar, which 
has been the residence of the Spanish sovereigns since the time 
of Peter the Cruel, in the fourteenth century. Designed by 
Moresco architects, it might have been a creation of the Moors 
themselves as, indeed, its predecessor was. ‘The earlier palace 
housed the caliphs, who lived there in great magnificence, and 
their Christian successors after them, until the advent of Peter. 
The Alcazar, with its great. elaboration of mosaics, arabesques 
and tiles of Arabic design, and its beautiful gardens of roses, 
magnolias and myrtles, is an Oriental palace not to be compared 
to the Alhambra in beauty and splendor, yet characterized by 
much exquisite workmanship and with an air of eastern luxury. 
It suited the sensuous Peter to set himself amid such sumptuous 
surroundings, and to dispense justice in the Patio de las Ban- 
deras, or Court of Banners, which is shaded by symmetrical rows 
of dark foliaged orange trees, and lies almost in the shadow 
of the Giralda tower across the plaza. For Peter prided himself 
on his justice and, though he earned the title, EJ Cruel, he also 
is sometimes called El Justiciero, or The Judge. Whether he 
comes by his title, The Cruel, justly or whether legend and tradi- 
tion have contributed unduly to his crimes, certain it is that he 
has always been regarded as one of the most picturesque and 
celebrated of Spanish monarchs. Whether from a sense of jus- 
tice, perverted or otherwise, he murdered his brother in one of 
the courts of the palace, and, on another occasion, did away with 
his royal guest, Abu Said of Granada, in order to gain possession 
of his jewels, is left to the imagination. A great ruby, acquired 
through the violent demise of the Granadian sultan, he unblush- 
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ingly presented 
later to the Black 
Prince, and it now 
appears in the 
British regalia. 
Peter’s greatest 
passion was for the 
beautiful Maria de 
Padilla, for whom 
he put aside a law- 
fully wedded wife, 
and although she 
was not of royal 
birth, she became 
his consort. For 
her enjoyment he 
GOnet niuchedaa 
vaulted gallery in 
the Alcazar, con- 
taining an immense 
stone tank, and, 
for his own pleas- 
ure, he provided 
windows in the 
ceiling of the bath- 
ing chamber in 
order that he might 
view her at her 
ablutions. The evi- 
dence of this you 
may see for your- 
selt4 rPiete-rs 
courtiers, wishing 
to curry favor with 
their royal master, 
showed their gal- 
lantry and devo- 
tion, it is said, by 
drinking the water 


afterwards. It is to be hoped that they recovered. 

When walking in the gardens of this palace, it is well to keep 
on the alert, for at least one of the paths is equipped with a 
burladores or “surprise water works,” which has the jocose habit 


of spraying the ur 
wary. The more 
mischievous of the 
guides consider it a 
fair and merry jest 
to” “tura ion) 7 the 
water when their 


charges are travers- 


ing this path and, 
with the visitors 
present, enjoy the 
consternation that 
ensues when the 
jets of water are 
thrown across the 
path, enveloping 
those engaged in 
negotiating it. 
Passing out of 
the Alcazar and 
through the grove 
of orange trees in 
the Court of the 
Banners, you enter 
an archway under 
the corner of the 
palace buildings 
from whose dark- 
ened recesses you 
see, rising over the 
patio and its bat- 
tlemented wall and 
framed by the arch, 
the towering out- 
lines of the Giralda, 
silhouetted sharply 
against the glow- 


SEVILLE FROM THE CATHEDRAL TOWER 


The ascent to the top of the Cathedral tower is made easy by a broad incline which is split into thirty- 

five sections, with a platform for each, as it winds about the tower. Arrived at the top, one has the 

whole city at one’s feet. The multitude of irregular houses with gleaming, whitewashed sides sug- 

gests an Oriental city rather than one of the eC oe world. Seville is quite unlike any other city 
of Spain. 


chandise, is encountered everywhere. 
streets had their genesis in the Orient. 


A STREET CAKE MAKER OF SEVILLE 


One of the characteristic. sights of Spain is the street vendor who plants his stand in the open high- 


way. The Spanish housewives have discovered that to patronize these humble tradesmen is to cut 

down the high cost of living substantially. One cannot be too particular about sanitation when one 

is shopping in Spain, or, indeed, in Spanish America, for to demand cleanliness is to ask for the 
non-existent. 


_ dens of © the 


ing sky. | 
gives access to 
narrow lane wh 
is laid with ti 
and is bordered oj 
one side by ‘th 
sheer wall of th 
flanking houses 
and, on the other 
by the rampart’ 
the Alcazar, over 
which tumbles — 
profusion of vines 
Traversing thi 
footway, you ‘co 
to the public ge 


cazar, clothed. with 
luxuriant: plant) 
and flowers and, 
adjoining them, to 
the - old ~ Moorish 
quarter of the city. 
This is ‘the “a 
picturesque part ‘of 
Seville. Heré, 
where the Arabs 
built their houses 


close together for 


protection against 
the’ penetrating 
rays of the sun, the 
streets are like 
lanes, in most in- 
stances so narrow 
that vehicles can- 
not pass, and from 
many of which 
wheeled traffic is 


barred, although the ubiquitous donkey, bearing panniers of mer- 
The houses that line these 
The whitewashed walls 
are dazzling in the glare of the brilliant sun. 


Their balconies, 
their grilled iror 
windows and, occa- 
sionally, their 
roofs, are ablaze 
with flowers and 
greenery. Here anc 
there, where - the 
houses break away, 
palm trees thrust 
their heads above 
the garden walls. 
and there is every 
illusion of being in 
an Eastern country. 

Of another sort 
is the main residen- 
tial quarter. The 
streets are wider 
and the houses are 
more characteristic 
of Spain than. of 
the Moors. Their 
chief glory is in the 
patioed houses of 
the wealthy, and in 
no other city are 
they so magnificent 
or so numerous. 
Stretching in rows 
along the streets, 
with fagades which 
are of simple and 
unpretending as- 
pect, these houses, 
in reality, are the 
embodiment of lux- 
ury. In their es- 
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a) 
nee they are, of course, Oriental, for 
|2 patio is a direct descendant of the 
jurt of the Moors and, after all, these 
juses are not radically different from 
Je less pretentious houses of the old 
|ohammedan quarter. A vestibule, lead- 
to a splendid, grilled iron gate, which 
jarks the entrance, gives access to a tile 
wed arcade or cloister. Adjoining this 
jitry, and enclosed within the cloister, 
'the patio, usually paved with marble 
id open to the sky, and here are foun- 
lins and palms and growing things. 
‘rom the arcade, a wide staircase leads 
|) the upper floor, the glass-covered gal- 
ities of which overlook the court, and 
rovide the winter dwelling of the fam- 
y. The patio and the rooms which open 
jrom it, which depend on it for their 
‘ight and air, are really the summer 
leadquarters of the household. Along 
he sides of this court are rugs, divans 
ind comfortable chairs, and here the 
"amily spends its leisure hours. In the 
/niddle of the day, an awning screens the 
jatio against the glare and heat of the 
sun, and the interior, with its tinkling 
fountain, growing plants and somber 
lighting is a haven of pure delight. At 
ight, the court is soft and shadowy in 
the glow of colored lamps. Privacy is 
the keynote of Spanish family life and 
the patio serves it with distinction). The 
open-hearted hospitality of the English 
and American home is unknown in 


Here, in the harbor of Seville, Columbus was welcomed 
from his voyage of discovery. 
had laughed at him in mockery when he left in his quest 
for the new world now herded to the water’s edge to 
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vorite promenade at night. At midday, 
awnings of burlap or canvas are 
stretched over the street from roof to 
roof, making it a covered way and more 
than ever like an arcade, bringing com- 
fort to the pedestrian as well as to the 
merchant. In the passing procession are 
intent business men, women shoppers. 
provincial folk from adjoining towns. 
rustics from the country, and errand 
boys, of whom there seem to be legion. 
Out on the sidewalk, men lounge in easy 
chairs in front of their clubs, and people 
sit in the cafés, leisurely observing the 
moving panorama. By far the majority 
of women have adopted the styles dic- 
tated by Paris. A very few, however, 
are seen still wearing the mantilla, an 
adornment which is an evolution of the 
Moorish veil, modified as it came down 
the ages. By two o’clock the gilded, be- 
peopled thoroughfare becomes a desert, 
for the shops have called a halt on busi- 
ness, the merchants and their customers 
having retired for an unhurried lunch 
and siesta, and it is four o’clock or later 
before the pavements once more resound 
to the tread of the multitude. 

If you would see the people at a 
different sort of shopping, you must 
follow the Calle de las Sierpes to the end, 
and then turn sharply to the right. This 
will bring you, within a few minutes, to 
the market place. In Seville, a green 
grocer would find himself in difficult 


The very people who 


‘Spain. Outside of relatives, and the cheer him. times for, as in other Spanish cities, the 
most intimate friends, few people are Pate ? supplies for the family table are drawn 
lever admitted to the inner circle of the family life. So here, in entirely from the market. In the early morning hours, all Seville 


their patios, they have open air and freedom and that abundant 
‘measure of privacy that is so dear to their hearts. 
) The huge emporiums of retail trade, which in northern coun- 
jtries would serve a city of a hundred and fifty thousand people, 
jare quite absent here. The shops are of modest size, for the 
| Andalusian preserves his traditional method of trading, and seems 
|to regard without favor great aggregations of merchandise or the 
‘multiple or chain-store idea. The principal street of the shopping 
district is the Calle de las Sierpes, the “Street of the Serpents,” 
so called from the 
serpents displayed 
on the sign of a 
tavern, and it is un- 
like any other 
shopping street in 
the Occident. Al- 
though it is fully 
as wide as many of 
the streets of old 
Seville, it really is 
more of an arcade 
than an open street, 
for wheeled traffic 
is not admitted. 
Along this footway 
are situated the 
best shops, the 
smartest clubs and 
the most popular 
cafés in Seville, 
their doors open- 
ing in an intimate 
fashion as from a 
private thorough- 
fare. Here con- 
verges the com- 
mercial life of the 
city and, as befits 
its importance, 
throngs of people 
use it by day and 
make it their fa- 
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' The summer palace of the Spanish Kings is situ- 
ated in the midst of cool greenery and plashing 
; waters. 


repairs to the great mercado and there, from the immense stocks 
of meats, vegetables and fruits brought in and displayed by the 
country folk, the housewives, armed with baskets and market 
bags, lay in the day’s supplies. In this huge emporium of eat- 
ables are alluring heaps of golden melons, delicately textured 
peaches, grapes like wax, pears, plums, oranges and other fruits, 
indigenous to the fecund soil, and stocks of vegetables in endless 
variety. Save for the permanent stalls, and the sections under 
roof, the market is open to the heavens, generally as blue as the 
dome of a mosque. 

The artist ventured a drawing of the animated market scene. 
and found a point of vantage in one of the open passageways. 
It was not many minutes, however, before a crowd of shoppers 
and merchants were standing at his elbow, three or four deep. 
entranced by the work of his crayon. The late comers, eager 
to participate in the excitement, but unable to see over the press, 
had no hesitancy in reaching over and pulling down the drawing 


(Continued on page 56) 


Spain without the donkey would be as unthinkable as 
America without the Ford. < 
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A PORTO RICAN TOBACCO PLANTATION 


The extensive tobacco fields of Porto Rico, generally located on the slopes of hills, are at certain seasons covered by immense canopies of white chee 


cloth supported on poles, to protect the plants from the ravages of insects. 


Tobacco was found in the island by the Spanish conquerors, and was smok 


by the natives; but as the Europeans’ considered its use a vice, its cultivation was prohibited by a Royal edict: in 1608. A quarter of a century later 
was again cultivated, and today the industry is one of the most flourishing on the island. 


THE GOLDEN ISLAND OF PONCE DE LEON 


The Bandit Chief of Porto Rico—The Intimacies of Sugar Manufacture— 
An Extraordinary School 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


| 7 E \eft San Juan with its. narrow streets early in the 
morning, passing through the square where the famous 
column, surmounted by the statue of Columbus stands, 

for Porto Rico is the only soil over which the American flag 
flies where the great explorer set foot. We went next through 
the fashionable ‘suburbs of Condado and Santurce, then out into 
the open country. The wide roads, paved with macadam, are 
perfect—the Spanish engineer’ who: built them, long ago, was 
knighted for his achievement; and they twist and turn, as they 
rise and fall, down valleys, over hillsides, around curves and 
bends, so that almost every moment there is a new vista even 
more beautiful than the last, vistas made doubly beautiful by 
the stately royal palms which stand like sentinels along the 
sloping hillsides. At Caguas I had my first glimpse of one of 
the festive plazas, which like those in the mother country of 
Spain, serve as the settings of community life. They invariably 
occupy the center of the town, literally as well as figuratively, 
with the church at one end and the shops and municipal build- 
ings grouped around them. We stopped long enough not only 
to visit the church, but also to purchase some fans, frail, delicately 
tinted bits of gauze and tinsel supported by slender silvery sticks. 
Coamo Springs, where we were to spend the night, has been 

a favorite resort for more than ‘a hundred years and long before 
the days of motor cars or American possession, the Spanish 
Governors with their retinues, and the beauty, fashion, and wealth 
of the island betook themselves thither in coach and four to 
drink the waters and take the baths, disporting themselves at 
the excellent hotel meanwhile. Many stories of these “vanished 
pomps of yesteryear’’ still persist; and if the healing mineral 
properties often worked almost miraculous cures, they undoubtedly 
also served as an excuse for excitement as well as relaxation, 


for courting no less than for convalescence. The hotel has | 
none of its charm of other times; the brave colors of green a 
crimson are still flung out on post and pillar, shutter and fenc 
the dining room, gay with bright porcelain flamingoes, is t 
only one I ever entered which bears the statement, “Extra pi 
tions will. be served without charge” written across its ment 
the bedrooms, so small as to be almost cell-like, opening do 
the length of two galleries, are austerely clean and. bare; t 
periodicals dating, from 1800, which formerly papered the lo 
descending passageway to the baths are gone, it:is true; but t 
sitting room at the end of this long staircase (never, except 
the Vatican, have I ever seen so many steps!) and leading -« 
to the bathrooms is still as cosily informal as ever; and a pecul 
feature of some of the bathrooms—two tubs in a room, kno 
as banos matrimonios are still: retained, and are extrem 
popular! Bridal chambers are of course a feature of all a 
bitious hotels but I must confess that this is the first time 
ever encountered, or even heard of, matrimonial baths! 

We reached. Ponce just long enough before lunch next day 
visit the bustling market, where we bought countless strings 
scarlet. beads, bowls made from carved gourds, and other tre: 
ures;.and in the course of the afternoon we saw much that wv 
quaint and) interesting. I had been lamenting that the city 
San Juan.is so thoroughly modernized that there are no ox-tea: 
left in the streets, as there still are in the Mother-Capital 
Madrid; but we found them in less progressive Ponce, as w 
as quantities of goats. The automobile is not omnipresent eith« 
top buggies, with embossed brass straps looking like huge st: 
fish, across their backs, and drawn by two horses, are statior 
around the Plaza. and are the most accepted means of trait 
portation. The Bomberos—firemen—clad in black helmets, t 


ick boots, red 
lirts and -blue 
users, and 
ierying axes 
ler their shoul- 
irs, if appear- 
‘ces count for 
ything, would 
em equipped to 
art a conflagra- 


they certainly 
re the imagina- 
jse! ,Next to 


ie fire-station— 


i 
— — 


| A cloud- 
jurst, , turning 
he unpaved 
fmeets into 
anals, sent us 
Jiurrying back to 

jur hotel, where 


ments as.we 
sould find while 
ithe chambermaid 


barriers of civili- 
ath Bathed 
light, this valley 
| was ethereally 
| cannily lovely, 
and it seemed as 
“most ere dathe 
haunting _ pres- 
Aquila Blanca— 
the White Eagle 
bandit who with 
his band of des- 
to render the 
route dangerous, 
fatal, to trav- 
elers; and that 
chief, who 
having made his 
Was warned by 
his sweetheart 
betrayed into the 
hands of the 
threw himself 
from the preci- 


beyond the last 
in the moon- 
and almost un- 
3 we could al- 
‘ence vof 

—the Spanish 
peradoes, used 
and sometimes 
great Indian 
last stand there, 
that he had been 
White Man, and 
_ that over- 


q 
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on. rather, than 
|. put one out: 


on, if nothing ~ 


‘tactful juxta-_ 


jmopped the floors, inches deep in water, and wrung out the 
mosquito netting cages around the beds, we started out again, 
to dine at Villalba. 
iful and more remote than any other that we saw, for we reached 
“the isolated sugar central which is the home of our host of the 
} a and his wife after a drive that seemed to take us far 


A STREET IN PONCE 


The city of Ponce, on the south coast of Porto Rico, was named for the famous Ponce de Leon, the Governor 

of the island, and the founder of San Juan, where he built his Casa Blanca or White House. It was from here 

that Ponce de Leon started on his voyage in search of the legendary Fountain of Youth, a journey that took him 

far north to Florida and ended only with his death. Porto Rico has advanced notably under American adminis- 

tration, and the rich natural resources of the island, comprising iron, copper, lead, gold, silver, platinum, tin, 
bismuth, nickel and mercury, are being exploited. 


Our route took us into a valley more beau- 


daily manual labor.” 


A DISTANT VIEW OF BARRANQUITAS 


The many inland towns and cities of Porto Rico have benefited immensely by the transfer of the island from 


Spanish to American rule. When the island was taken over by the United States in 1899 there were only one 
hundred and fifty miles of road, while today there are nearly two thousand miles. Most of the chief centers of 
population are linked up by railway, of which three hundred and forty miles were opened in 1920, and all are 
connected by telephone and telegraph systems. The percentage of illiterates has been reduced in twenty-one 
years from eighty-three to fifty-five per cent, and more than two thousand schools have been built. 
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hangs the tor- 
tuous road. 

The next day 
we visited the 
Polytechnic In- 
stitute which is 
situated near 
San German, and 
and which is 
doing such won- 
derful work. It 


® was’ founded in 


ORE = bryan Dr 
Harris, a Pres- 
byterian mis- 
sionary, after 
three previous 
attempts .. which 
had all proved 
failures, and be- 
gan its work in 
an abandoned 
farmhouse, with 
the purpose of 
“establishing a 
school within 
PCH Cll Oi Woes 
common people, 
free, £ rom) vail 
class or caste 
feeling, © where 
the, sons and 
daughters of 
rich and ‘poor 
alike would find 
study inviting 
and profitable.” 


It is now controlled by an independent, non-secterian board 
of trustees, with its declared purpose to “develop mentally, morally 
and physically the youth of both sexes through the regularly 
accepted studies of liberal arts and sciences, the study of the 
Bible (not from a sectarian standpoint) and the performance of 
It is the only boarding school of its kind 


within a radius 
of one thousand 
miles, and the 
number of appli- 
cants for admis- 
Sion? is, and 
always has been, 
more than double 
the number who 
can be admitted. 
The curriculum 
begins with the 
fifth. grade of 
the grammar 
school, and con- 
tinues through 
High School; 
and the _ scho- 
lastic standard is 
so high that 
graduates are 
mitted to col- 
Hetcieisai ne the 
United States 
without exami- 
nation. “In ad- 
dition to the reg- 
ular classroom 
work all students 
are required to 
do two hours of 
manual labor 
daily, with one 
hour of athletic 
or military drill. 

(Continued on 

page 48) 
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REDISCOVERING THE ROMANCE OF JAMAICA 


Strange Discoveries of the Conquistadores—The Past Glory of Spanish Town—The Pirates’ 
Haven—The Terrors of an Earthquake 


ATE WES 


By Epwarp B. HALE 


comes along that seems to fulfill every prime requisite of 

such a work. It is informative and it is entertaining. It 
can be used as a guide book, and it can be read simply for the 
story it has to tell. I know of no better example of this than 
The Cradle of the Deep by Sir Frederick Treves, published sev- 
enteen years ago and constantly reprinted since that time. If 
there is a better book on the West Indies I have never been 
fortunate enough to come across it. 

Sir Frederick has an eye for color and romance that remains 
unclouded for 
all his regard 
for the practi- 
calities of the 
situation. His 
book is racy 
with pirates 
and picaroons ; 
he knows his 
history, not as 
a mere factual 
catalogue, but 
as a series of 
vital and _ stir- 
ring episodes; 
and, likewise, 
he knows how 
and where to 
travel. 

It is rather 
amazing that 
the average 
American (is 
Ehiemen sirens 
a person?) 
knows the 
West Indies so 
little... “lhe 
Spanish Main 
with its islands, 
is not only the 
birthplace of 
American _his- 
tory, but it also 
provides some 
of the most 
picturesque in- 
cidents in- 
cluded in that 


() comes atong that but—alas!—how seldom, a travel book 


Over, 


A BANYAN TREE OF JAMAICA 
epoch. More- Instead of growing up, the branches of the banyan tree grow down, until they reach the earth; they then thrust Drake. Thos« 


LLCs 


; 
finitely picturesque coast line, of glorious valleys and romantic 
glades, of such heights as the Blue Mountains, of such rivers as 
the Roaring River and the Rio Cobre, Jamaica may claim to be 
as John Sparke would express it, ‘a country marvellously sweet. 

“Those to whom Port Antonio chances to afford the earlies! 
sight of a West Indian harbour will well understand why Colum: 
bus named the first bay that he came upon Santa Gloria, ame 
why the early travellers spoke of the island as an earthly paradise 
The palm-fringed haven of Port Antonio is as delightful a spo 
as will be found anywhere in these seas. The town itself is b 

American set 
tlement, te 
which flock, it 
the wintel 
time, countles: 
tourists fron 
the Unitee 
States. 

“The place 
though — small 
is the centre 0! 
the banana 
trade betweer 
the island anc 
the great con 
tinent. Banans 
plants flood thi 
adjacent lan¢ 
with leagues 0! 
delicate green 
They cover the 
feet of tim 
everlasting 
hills; they line 
each dip ane 
dell; they fol: 
low the high: 
way persist 
ently all the 
way across the 
country to the 
very outskirts 
of Kingston: 

“It is a bet 
ter and _ finet 
banana thar 
that which s¢ 
delighted the 
comrades of 


on roots into the ground so that a single tree of respectable age resembles a small forest at first glance. The h fe 
€ vegetation of Jamaica is representative of both tropical and temperate zones. The banana, especially, delighted ungry plo 


United States the pioneers, and the comrades of Drake described it as a fruit that, “when it waxeth ripe the meat which neers describec 


today has a 
“stake in the 
land,” for not only do we possess in our own right Porto Rico, and 
the former Danish West Indies, but our intervention in Santo 
Domingo, Haiti and Cuba provides us with national responsibilities 
that are far in advance of our national knowledge. Thus, it is 
not only our pleasure, but our duty to become more fully informed. 

From Sir Frederick’s book we have selected a portion of the 
chapters that deal with Jamaica—“that country marvelously 
sweet’’—in order that the reader may savor the excellence of the 
whole through the sample submitted. 

Sir Frederick begins his account in the following manner: 

“Jamaica, as the world well knows, is a gracious and beautiful 
island, of whose delights many appreciative accounts are to be 
found in the literature of the West Indies. Possessed of an in- 


*(The Cradle of the Deep, by Sir Frederick Treves; E. P. Dutton and 
Company: Reprinted 1925: New York: $4.) 


filleth the rind of the cod becometh yellow and is exceedingly sweet and pleasant.” 


it with gusto as 
afruittha' 
‘when it waxeth ripe the meat which filleth the rind of the cod 
becometh yellow and is exceedingly sweet and pleasant.’ 

“The banana was but one of many things, by the bye, which 
excited the admiration of the curious who came into these parts 
The alligators of Jamaica—which are still to be found plentifully 
enough in the Black River—much interested the men of the sea. 
‘Among these caymans,’ writes Esquemeling the buccaneer, 
some are found to be of a corpulency very horrible to the sight. 
(This is noticeable, for the pirate was not easily shocked by what 
he saw.) The same visitor was greatly charmed with certain 
crickets which were ‘of an extraordinary magnitude, and so full 
of noise that they are ready to burst themselves with singing 
if an person comes near them.’ 

“Many of the animals reported upon by observant adventurers 
are no longer to be found in the island, nor indeed upon the face 
of the globe. Among these is a reptile described by a French 


fl ! 

Jariner as ‘a 
Jrpent with 
ree heads 
iid. four. feet, 
| the bigness 


yr want of an 
‘quebus, he 
urst not at- 


ut for this 
infortunate 


Jreapon the 
wouvre might 


yossessed of a 


> “Another ex- 
jinct. animal is 
aspevies of 
wild pig. These 
‘pigs were seen 
on the adjacent 
mainland by no 
less a person 


J/were ‘Some- 


| “Wherever 
/may be the 
point of land- 
ing in Jamaica, 
one of the first 
| places, to be 
| visited on the 
island will cer- 
| tainly be Span- 

ish Town. This 
_ place is about 
| thirteen miles 
from Kingston, 
and can be 
reached by rail 
—but by a 
back - aching 
journey—from 
Port Antonio. 

fo 5-p.a nish 
Town is the 
old capital of 
Jamaica. It was 
founded in 
1523, and. was 
known as the 


Bity of St... 


Jago de la 
Vega. | When 
the British 
came into the 
‘possession of 
the island this 
name was a lit- 
tle more than 
the ordinary 
seaman could 


ip 
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yaniel, which, , 


“mpt to slay.’ | 


iare-k. of a, 
fuseum of the . 


lave. become , | 


|what smaller than those in Castile,’ says this precise observer, 
| but were peculiar in having ‘their navels on their backs.’ 
any one should doubt this anatomical peculiarity in the Carib- 
bean swine, the conscientious De Guzman adds ‘I say this because 
| I have seen them; for I shall tell no lies, because I must give an 
/ account to God of what you may here read.’ 
\saying of the gallant Spaniard, for truth is always precious. 


WHITE RIVER IN JAMAICA 

Jamaica is the largest British island in the West Indies, being one hundred and forty-six miles long by forty- 

nine broad. The island is mountainous, the principal range, the Blue Ridge, rising to a height of more than 

seven thousand feet. These mountains are the source of many streams; indeed, the island was known by the 

aboriginal Arawaks as “Zaymaca” or The Land of Springs. These rivers are very rapid in their descent from 
their mountain sources and easily become perilous in time of flood. 


Lest 
upon its voice. 


This is a brave 


NATIVE LIFE IN THE TROPICS 


The population of Jamaica consists of about sixteen thousand whites, and of more than eight hundred thousand 


negroes, East Indians, Chinese, Syrians and half-breeds. The Asiatics, formerly coolie laborers, are chiefly en- 

gaged in farming and trading. About three per cent of the population had votes before the admission of women 

to the franchise in 1919. Certainly the qualifications for voting is not high—ten shillings a year in rates or an 
income of fifty pounds a year. The island is administered by a Governor. 
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manage: “lt 
was gibberish 
unworthy of 
any reputable 
city; so they 
called the place 
Spanish Town, 
and that title it 
retains to this 
day. It re- 
mained the 
capital and the 
seat of govern- 
ment until the 
Wain Mil. 
when the rep- 
resentative of 
the Crown re- 
TNO nve Guest 
Kingston with 


_ horses, and his 


men, and _his 
retinue of 
white - jacketed 
servants. 
‘“Spanish 
Town was left 
to its memo- 
ries. By the 
banks of the 
Rio Cobre it 
had leisure to 
ruminate over 
the emotions of 
three centuries 
aniderd ahiaylete 


during which period the heart of the colony beat within its walls. 
It can look back upon times of terror and days of elation, as well 
as upon many a proud moment when the fate of the island hung 


“Tt may be expected that at Spanish Town will be found the time- 
blackened wall, the barbican and the moat, the steep cobble-stoned 
way that leads up by ruffian walls to the castle gate, the mumbling 


lane that creeps 
bent - backed 
under. the 
shadow of tot- 
tering houses, 
the  alcaide’s 
mansion with a 
well in its 
court, and the 
blustering 
quarters of the 
Spanish guard. 
There is, how- 
ever none of 
this. Spanish 
Town lies on a 
flat by the Rio 
Cobre, a little 
grandmotherly 
village that is 
much given to 
detached villas 
with white 
walls, ample 
green shutters, 
and overgrown 
gardens. Of 
old Spain there 
is no trace left. 
There is no en- 
circling ram- 
part it.0,terot- 
Jago dela 
Vega now 
fades imper- 
ceptibly into 
the country. 


ee 
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“It is a small, sweet place, quaint, quiet, and sound asleep. It 
is a village where there is eternal summer; where the trees are 
always green, where flowers are ever in bloom. Most of the 
houses are of wood, with ash-coloured shingles on the roof; many 
are old, and made exquisite in tint by centuries of sun. All are 
gay.with jalousies or verandahs, with balconies or breezy porches, 
for it is hard to keep out the flood of light which pours down upon 
this ‘level mead.’ After three centuries of strenuous life Spanish 
Town would seem to have resolved to doze out the rest of its life 
in the sun. The clean bright streets are deserted; the few folk 
who are abroad are limp with a becoming languor; there is no 
apparent trade in the ancient capital, and no evidence of any 
serious industry or specific occupation. 

“The earthquake gave an 
unkind shock to this drowsy 
city, whereby the few houses 
that are built of brick suf- 
fered acutely. There is the 
element of wantonness about 
this rude shaking of Span- 
ish Town. It is as if an 
opium eater, asleep in a 
field, had been suddenly 
tossed into the air by a 
rabid bull. 

“The relics of the past 
grandeur of Spanish Town 
are to be found collected to- 
gether in a central square. 
The square practically con- 
stitutes the metropolis, since 
outside the enclosure there 
are merely rustic suburbs. 
The square is a curious and 
unexpected place. Among 
negro huts, palm trees and 
tropical bungalows is intro- 
duced the prudish market- 
place of a small provincial 
town in England. It is em- 
phatically a genteel square, 
yet severe and parochial. In 
the centre is just such a 
garden, within iron railings, 
as would be proper to 
Bloomsbury. On one side 
is the House of Assembly, 
with a long colonnade of 
brick arches, of a type to 
be met with in the Tun- 
bridge Wells or the Buxton 
of bygone days. So sug- 
gestive is the whole place of 
a spa, that this building will 
be at once pronounced by 
visitors to be the pump 


room. A TYPICAL JAMAICAN HIGHWAY 


TRAVEL 


lass but upon a shield. His attempt to assume the character 
of an acient Roman is not very convincing, for it is impossible 
to mistake the fine, vigorous, British face of the redoubtable 
seaman. In front of him are the two great cannons he took 
from the Ville de Paris. { 

“On the remaining side of the square is the Court House, as 
provincial as the rest, surmounted by an old and respectable 
clock tower. The building suggésts quarter sessions and sheriffs. 
and it would be quite appropriate if Bumble, with his staff, stood 
on guard at the entry. The whole of this quaint market town 
square is indeed so well in keeping, that one only misses the 
farmers gossiping in the roadway, the yokels, the carriers’ carts, 
and the country-women’s booths. if 

“In an indefinite clearing 
among the suburbs, in the 
midst of the bungalows and 
the palms, is to be found 
the English Cathedral. It 
is stated to occupy ‘one of 
the oldest ecclesiastical sites 
in the New World,’ and to 
have been built upon the 
foundations of the ancient 
Spanish church of the Red 
Cross. The structure is 
large and dignified, is cruci- 
form in outline, and is fur- 
nished with a tower capped 
by a white steeple of wood. 
It is built of red bricks 
which have faded, in the 
progress of years, to a 
dainty rose-colour. A tab- 
let states that the tower was 
thrown down by a hurri- 
cane in 1712, and was re- 
erected two years later. 
Around it, in a garden-like 
burial ground, is a host of 
ancient tombs, many of 
which are now ruinous. 
The main building, espe- 
cially the south transept, 
has been seriously damaged 
by the earthquake. 

“This venerable church is 
the Westminster Abbey of 
Jamaica. The memorials 
which crowd its walls tell in 
stone the history: of the 
island, for here all the great 
folk of the colony were 
buried for many a century. 
Here lie the makers of 
Jamaica as well as its mar- 
tyrs, governors and their 
consorts, generals and sea 


“Opposite to the House The roads of Jamaica are excellent, as many motor-loving tourists can testify, and captains, judges, advocates 
of Assembly is the King’s the necessity of constantly moving native produce from inland to the coast insures and doctors; young subal- 
house, which building was, their being kept in constant repair. The forests of Jamaica produce mahogany, rose- terns and little childtfen. 


until recent years, the 


wood, satinwood, lignum-vitae, logwood, lancewood, ebony, braziletto, cedar, yacca Tt f ll 
and mahoe, a truly remarkable range and variety of trees. Besides this, the colony ney come trom all parts 


official residence of the gov- exports more than ten million dollars worth of bananas a year, along with thirty of England and of Scot- 


ernor. It has all the chast- 
ened features of the pro- 
vincial town hall, white pillars supporting a heavy portico, 
a solemn front door, and such windows as should adorn 
the parlour of a mayor. It has no affectation of exclusiveness, no 
air of withdrawing itself from the vulgar gaze, no carriage drive, 
no forbidding gates. It stands, with friendly condescension, 
close to the roadway, so close, indeed, that little boys can look 
in at the lower windows by clinging to the sills. 

“On another flank of the square is Rodney’s Memorial. It 
takes the form of an octagonal kiosk, or classic temple, sur- 
mounted by a dome and flanked by a colonnade of Ionic pillars. 
One rather expects to find inside a jet of water pouring from 
a stone, and an old woman provided with drinking mugs, col- 
lecting coppers. The statue is by Bacon and is, no doubt, worthy 
of being admired. Rodney is bareheaded and naked to the 
waist. He wears sandals, has a toga hanging from his shoulders. 
and a kilt girt about his loins. His hand rests not upon a cut- 


million coconuts. 


land, as well as from the 
‘Kingdom of Ireland.’ 
Many of the monuments are exquisite and indeed passing beauti- 
ful, especially those carved by the chisel of John Bacon, the 
Royal Academician. 

“These tablets and cenotaphs are rich with coats of arms, with 
copious poetry, with classic urns, with untempered eulogy. They 
all breathe, however, that poignant tenderness which clings 
to the memory of those who died in exile. Saddest of all 
is it to note how many of those remembered. died at sea, ‘going 
home.’ 

“Beautiful indeed in its setting is the little sea town of Port 
Royal. It stands far away from the land, a speck on the deep, at 
the very mouth of Kingston Harbour. This may not seem to be 
a long way off, but then Kingston Harbour is so wide from shore 
to shore as to be almost an inland sea. Or rather may it be com- 
pared to the haze-environed Venetian lagoon, which it resembles 
in its stillness and in the curious lantern-lit posts which mark 


"the shoal-water 
ing out along 


recalls the lazy 
| passage from 


lagtet lo. The 
j names of the 


boat idles by 


| Hulk Hole and 


lack the graci- 


— Re 
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‘channel. Row- 


‘that. channel 


points that the 


mee not so 
sweet-sounding 
perhaps, since 
such titles as 
Devil’s Cay, 


Gallows Point 


ousness of 
those water- 
ways which 
lead to the 
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City gol De- 
struction. Be- 
yond the flat 
are the hills, 
and yet farther 
away the im- 
perilous sweep 
of the Blue 
Mountains— 
gentian - blue 
wherethey 
meet the 
clouds, fustian- 
brown where 
they spurn 
the earth. They 
form the walls 
of that heart- 
less amphi- 
theatre, the 
stepped slopes 
of that Coh- - 
seum which 


Bridge of looked down 
as THEIR WAY TO MARKET upon Bie area 
gorilla ~ faced BASKET CARRIERS ON a chene 40,000 
negro, MOLTE- Goods of native manufacture in Jamaica are of relatively small importance, being chiefly intended for home human beings 


‘ ; Bien ; ; i inging in their wares h just bat- 
over, who grins consumption. On any market day the roads leading into town are crowded with natives bringing in Pity ANS ae 
at the oe is for market day has the same thrill in Jamaica that it has everywhere else in the world. Ginger is an especially ;4)4q° with 


a sorry substi- 
tute for the 
gondolier. 


“The town in question is attached to Jamaica by a curved 
line of low land, some eight miles long, a mere thread of the 


solid earth lying in the blue sea as the 
sickle of a new moon swims in the sky. 
It is a thin crescent of malachite green 
edged with a rim of old gold. The 
green is a medley of bushes and palms. 
the margin of gold is a sandy beach. 
The palms half-way out in the lagoon 
are marshalled in an orderly row, like 
stakes in a flooded meadow, and thus it 
is that the far-venturing breakwater is 
called the Palisades. ; 

“At the very end of the curve is the 
little round town of Port Royal, like 
the eye of a peacock’s feather on the 
tip of a plume. So flimsy is the line 
of the Palisades that Port Royal, when 
viewed from Kingston, may be an 
island whose connection with the main- 


‘land has been well-nigh dissolved into 


the deep. Indeed, when the sun is at 
high noon and there is~a glamour on 
‘the sea the grey walls and pointed trees 
that mark the spot become so unsub- 
stantial in the blinding light that they 
seem to belong to the air-borne city of 
a mirage 

“On the day of my visit there was 
just such a brilliant calm as Michael 
Scott has described, when ‘the anchor- 
age was one unbroken mirror, and the 
reflection of the vessel was so clear and 
steady that at the distance of a cable’s 
length you could not distinguish the 
the water-line, nor tell where the sub- 
stance ended and the shadow began. 
until the casual dashing of a bucket over- 
board for a few moments broke up the 
phantom ship; but the wavering frag- 
ments soon reunited, and she again 
floated double.’ 

“On the land side of the harbour 
is the generous green plain upon which 
Kingston stands, a plain rich in trees, 
as gentle to look at as an English water- 
meadow, yet undermined’ with treach- 


_ ery and despair as befits the plain of the 


F 


important export, its value reaching nearly a million pounds annually. 


in Stuart times, when 


trical parlance—a ‘live’ 
wickedest spot on earth 


Death. 
“Port Royal 
the pirates came there, was—in elec- 


town. It had the credit of being the 


within the knowledge of civilised men. 
Its reputation in this particular was un- 
assailable. Whatever was pre-eminent 
in iniquity—especially in the depart- 
ment of riotous living—that Port Royal 
was the master of. The fervent mis- 
sionary could have found no richer 
‘field of work’ than was presented by 
this unholy place. Any advocate of tem- 
perance who was eager to snatch brands 
from the burning would have found 
here luxuriant material. Cities famous 
for depravity are commonly described 
either as ‘sinks of iniquity’ or as ‘hot- 
beds of crime.’ Port Royal was neither 
the one nor the other. Its wickedness 
was flamboyant, defiant and. unabashed, 
with, it must be owned, a touch of pic- 
turesqueness about it. It covered the 
once dull fisher town with a blaze of 
scarlet, just as the tropical Bougain- 
villea will rollick over a homely tree, un- 
til it has hidden the prudish boughs to 
the very summit beneath the mantle of 
its crimson leaves. 

“This reckless settlement might have 
been present in the minds of the devout 
men who wrote the Litany in the Book 
of Common Prayer, since they have so 
precisely enumerated its particular 
faults and failings. It must needs have 
owned, for example, to a general knowl- 
edge of ‘all evil and mischief,’ as well 
as to an acquaintance with the ‘crafts 
and assaults of the devil.’ It could 
claim to be familiar not only with ‘bat- 

(Continued on page 52) 


Bananas are rather a drug on the local mar- 
ket so far as native Jamaica is concerned. In 
any of the towns or villages of the island they 
can be bought for three-half-pence or three- 
pence a dozen “fingers,” as they are called. 
Tangerine oranges are also found growing 
wild in the hills and a dozen can be bought 
for threepence. The natives are not over- 
worked, for foodstuffs are plentiful and 
cheap, while clothes and houses are primitive 
and sketchey. 
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SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

L._S. Rowe 

Director-General, Pan-American 
nion 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


If any members of the Club are planning 
last fall or winter tours it will probably 
be of service to them if they will write 
to the Secretary for general booklets. Our 
Motor Touring Department will also be 
very glad to give any assistance so far 
as motor trips are concerned, and will fur- 
nish marked road maps on request. We 
have some especially attractive booklets 
on Florida, the West Indies and South 
America. 


Ac PLAY BROR HEEP 


It will be of immense service to the Club 
as a whole if individual members will send 
in to the Secretary the names of any re- 
liable pensions that they have met this 
summer during their trips abroad. The 
Club does not make a practice of recom- 
mending pensions unless it knows beyond 
doubt that the service offered is first class. 
For this reason the demand is greater than 
the supply. A compilation of pensions that 
can really be trusted will be of the greatest 
help to the entire Club. Please give us 
your cooperation in this. It will be greatly 
appreciated, 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE 
HOTEL LIST 


The Secretary regrets to be obliged to 
notify members that our arrangement with 
the Grand Hotel, Paris, has been termi- 
nated and this hotel should be struck from 
the Club list. This is also the case with the 
Grand Hotel Beau-Rivage, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland and the Brookside of Kansas 
City, Mo. On the other hand, we have 
made agreements with the Grand Hotel de 
Parts and the Hotel de Inglaterra, Seville, 
Spain, and the Hotel Beau-Sejour, Cannes, 
France, and these hotels should be added 
to the list. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS CHANGING 
EUROPEAN WAYS 


The latest change to accommodate the 
visitor to Europe is the announcement, 
that the International Sleeping Car Co. and 
the Swiss Federal Railroads have de- 
cided to run sleepers between Paris and 
Interlaken both summer and ‘winter. 
Heretofore it has only been necessary to 
run these during one season. 


AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAYS 
FOREELAEY 


With the aid of the Italian Government, 
the great Milan-Varese automobile high- 


wway has been completed and with the new 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


year, two branches, one toward Como and 
the other towards Galarate will be 
opened. Over four thousand workmen 
were employed on the roads which were 
built at a cost of about seventy thousand 


dollars a mile, overcoming all dangerous 


turnings and slopes. With continued Gov- 
ernment support, the Italian Touring Club, 
which already has finished its campaign for 
putting Italian hotels on a modern, up-to- 
date basis, hopes to see the highway ex- 
perience in Lombardy repeated through- 
out Italy and every part of the peninsula 
opened to the tourist. The work has been 


under the expert direction of Engineer | 


Puricelli. 


THE OLDEST TOURIST RESORT 
IN THE WORLD 


The oldest tourist resort in the world 
is Spa in Belgium. The ancient Roman 
writer of the first century, Pliny, the 
Elder, in his Natural History extols the 
wonderful virtue of its waters and in the 
early part of the 18th century it was 
known as the “Pearl of the Andennes,” 
where the fine ladies and gallants of many 
European courts used to gather. Peter 
the Great of Russia used to come here for 
his health. Its fame during and after the 
great war is, of course, associated with 
the International Armistice Commission 
that met here in 1919. For two thousand 
years its curative waters have held a 
high place for the treatment of anemia, 
chlorosis, neurasthenia, heart affections, 
and rheumatic conditions. 


AMERICANS BUYING UP OLD 
_ VILLAS 


A number of Americans have recently 
purchased the old villas and chateaux 
back on the hills not far from Cannes, 
between Hyeres and the Italian frontier 
on the Riviera. Quaint old homes with 
many years of history attached to them, 
many of which have long been derelict, 
are now in the hands of Americans, who, 
with taste and discernment, have restored 
the exteriors in keeping with the archi- 
tecture of the country and fitted up the 
almost hopeless interiors with every 
modern convenience. One American lady 
from Rhode Island has restored her 
chateau in the old Provencial style and, 
while planning the installation of a water 
supply from the hills, has also provided 
a similar supply for the little rocky vil- 
lage beside her. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 


HOTELS IN NORWAY AS GOOD 
AS IN AMERICA 


There are about two thousand hotels, 
boarding houses and resort headquarters in 
Norway listed in the new booklet of the 
“Association for Travel in Norway” which 
shows an unusual up-to-dateness in equip- 
ment.“ Most of the American “con- 
veniences” are installed and among the 
comforts listed are the following that but 
a few years ago could not be found in 
these countries : Electric lights and stoves, 
hot and cold private baths, telephones in 
rooms, wines and beers, billiards, restau- 
rants,’ elevators,’ central: heating, con- 
certs, tennis courts, skating rinks, skittle 
grounds, garages, broadcasting, and a 
regular ten per cent charge in lieu of the 
nuisance of tipping. 


SWEDES RUSH TO SECURE 
: AIR-LICENSES 


Europe now attracts tourists who want 
to fly, a pastime not yet as popular in 
America as it. is, say for example, in 
Sweden. Regular air services have been 
operating for only about a year in Sweden, 
but these are maintained now regularly 
between Malmo and Hamburg, Stock- 
holm and Helsingfors, Malmo and Copen- 
hagen. On January 1, 1925, nearly three 
hundred private individuals “rushed” to 
secure their license plates for the opera- 
tion of aeroplanes, which in part indicates 
the popularity of this new jitney de luxe 
transportation. 


TWELVE TONS OF PASSENGERS 


American passengers on the famous 
British train, the “Flying Scotsman,” 
have learned from the railway this sum- 
mer that they weigh 12 tons. A remark- 
able computation has been made which 
shows that 97% of the weight of this 
famous express, or 388 tons represents 
the engine and carriages, 3% or 12 tons 
represents the passengers carried on a 
typical run from London to Scotland. 


A ROMAN BATH FOR ROME 


The municipal administration is study- 
ing a plan for the erection in Rome of 
public baths to rival the ancient ones of 
the early Romans, remains of which are 
still admired by tourists from all over the 
world. According to the project, the new 
baths, to be housed in a structure the archi- 
tecture of which will be strongly reminis- 
cent of the ancient Roman buildings, will 
rise in the neighborhood of the Vatican in 
a new section of the city. 
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A {K VACATION IN APACHE LAND 


| By RONALD RATHBUN 


| A peculiar combination of circurmstances gave me the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the interesting Apache Trail trip of Arizona late 
ast Autumn. My office isin New York. I’m a bachelor without 
| any relations closer than sixteenth cousins. My friends vacationed 
in July and August. So, when business forced me to take my 
| vacation in November I was undecided as to my destination. 


Fate decided with this telegram from a former college room- 
|mate, Cleve Hastings of Los Angeles, ‘‘Understand taking vaca- 
tion soon. Have Thanksgiving with us. Best regards—Cleve.”’ 


| To which I immediately replied: ‘“‘Thanks. Glad to come. 
| Then another wire from Cleve: ‘“‘Wife says surely see Apache 


| Trail Globe to Phoenix, Arizona.”’ 


|| My respect for Mrs. Hastings’ judgment is profound. And so 
| it happened that after two pleasant days with Sam Tolliver in 
|| New Orleans I stepped from a Pullman of the Sunset Limited at 
Globe one glorious morning in November. 
__ Tingling to the fingertips with expectation our happy party 
boarded the comfortable 12-passenger motor car. Leaning back 
| luxuriously against the cushioned leather we glided away into the 
| weirdly beautiful land that girts the Apache Trail. As we shot 
| upward over Cemetery Hill we got our first conception of the velvet 
| smoothness of this 120-mile automobile highway that winds be- 
| tween Globe and Phoenix. The tires Sang a song of content while 
| we wove in and out past fantastic rock formations that sparkled 
| back the colors of the rainbow. Queer cactus growths waved fear- 
ful fingers against the sky. Sheer cliffs rose above us. Deep can- 
| yons yawned beneath. For an hour we wound upward through 
the strange beauty of this region that the fierce Apache once ruled. 


Then suddenly a startling view appeared. We were on a sum- 
mit, nearly 4000 feet above sea level, and below us lay a brilliant 
map that had come to life. Vivid with quivering colors the slender 
Spires and rounded domes of rock in the Salt River and Gila val- 
_leys reached upward for the benediction of the sun. Down in the 
depths sapphire lights twinkled and turned purple. So far away 
‘that it looked like a shimmering strip of blue silk, 30-mile long 
Roosevelt Lake nestled among the hills. We were speechless, for 
everyone realized the futility 
of finding words to fit this 
_ scene. 
With a last, lingering look 
_at this wonderland we began 
_ to circle comfortably down- 
_ ward over the smooth road 
that drops 2000 feet in six . 
- males to Apache Lodge at 
i Roosevelt Dam. Once we 
_ paused to view the curious 
| } cliff-dwellings that a race of 
_ pygmies built in the rocky 
_ wall above the Trail. We did 
not have time enough that 
day or we would have made 
the short detour that takes 


Under the mellow light of an Arizona sun the fantastic rock formations of Fish 


Creek Canyon pulsate with vivid changing colors. 
through a land more weirdly beautiful than man has imagined. 


you close to those strange cave houses that antedate the dawn of 
civilization. 

After luncheon at Apache: Lodge we had a chance to view mam- 
moth Roosevelt Dam at work. Over graceful three-arch spillways 
at either end of its 1125 feet width the mighty waters roared down- 
ward 280 feet. It was easy to believe what our driver told us— 
that the Dam furnished millions of gallons of water for the irri- 
gation of lands miles distant. 

Again we boarded our motor car to rush through the wild gorge 
of Fish Creek Canyon, climb the steep heights of Fish Creek 
Hill and gaze into the awesome depths of Hell’s Canyon. Past 
the weird, rocky formations of Canyon Diablo, Niggerhead Moun- 
tain, Tortilla Rock, Whirlpool Rock and the Little Alps we flew. 

The late afternoon sun was casting orange and purple shadows 
over Apache Land as we passed strange Superstition Mountain— 
the last outpost of the range—and emerged into the green meadows 
of Salt River Valley. Fertile farms smiled on a land that showed 
the kindly touch of Roosevelt Dam. It seemed but a moment 
later that we were gliding along the tree-lined streets of Phoenix 
to the comfortable Pullman that took me to my friends in Los 
Angeles. 

Needless to say, I have thanked Cleve Hastings’ wife many 
times for recommending the Apache Trail trip. And, so certain 
am I that if you are contemplating a trip to the Southwest or 
the Coast this Winter you will want to see this strange wonder- 
land, that I am furnishing you with all the information at my 
disposal. 

The Apache Trail is easily and comfortably reached by the 
Sunset Limited of the Southern Pacific on its “‘Sunshine All the 
Way’ Route. On and after November 2nd through Pullman 
cars are operated between New Orleans and Globe on the east 
and between Los Angeles and Phoenix on the west. Your through 
ticket in either direction is honored for the side trip with an 
additional payment of only $10.00. The Sunset Limited carries 
a club car with barber shop, shower bath and valet service; 
an observation car with ladies’ lounge, shower bath, maid, 
manicure and hair-dressing service; and there are sleeping cars 
of the latest type, and excellent diners. 

Should you wish further in- 
formation, you can obtain a 
very attractive booklet on the 
Apache Trail and all the facts 
pertaining to transportation 
facilities and schedules upon 
application to the Southern 
Pacific Lines, 165 Broadway, 
New York; 35 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago; Pan- 
American Bank Building, 
New Orleans; Southern Pa- 
cific Building, Houston; Score 
Building, Tucson; Pacific 
Electric Building, Los Ange- 
les; or Southern Pacific Build- 


Here the Apache Trail winds ; a 
ing. San Francisco. 
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The great, new Roney Plaza Hotel, built 
by N. B. T. Roney, constitutes Miami 
Beach’s most pretentious hotel, and is 
therefore Florida’s finest. 


It is within 200 feet of the sun-kissed 
waters of the Atlantic Ocean, has 350 
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PEND your winter in this delightful play- 
ground on Florida’s famous East Coast. 
The world’s finest beach—23 miles long, 500 
feet wide—awaits you. Magnificent auto drives. 
Boating on the famous Halifax and Tomoka 
Rivers. Widely varied fishing. Golf, tennis, 
roque, lawn bowling. Daily concerts. Cul- 
tural amusements. Excellent accommodations. 
For booklet address Daytona Beach Chamber of 
Commerce, 209 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Daytona, Florida. 


DAYTONA BEACH 


Florida 


Greater Palm Beach— 
4th City of the World 


Have you noticed how many important busi- 

ness concerns list their addresses as New York, . 

London, Paris—and Greater Palm Beach? 
GREATER PALM BEACH— 

TRULY AN INTERNATIONAL cITy— 
comprising Palm. Beach and West. Palm 
Beach, only 36“hours. from New York City 
-and in continuous communication with the 
world’s great financial centers. The logical 
business place and residence of the world: s 
social and financial leaders. 

This. substantial resort, city has tripled its 

permanent population in the last five years. 

More than $30,000,000 worth of buildings are 

now under construction. 

A beautiful illustrated four-color booklet is 

ready for you. Write today, addressing: 
Greater Palm Beach Chamber of Commerce 


519 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
West Palm Beach, Florida 


“‘Where Summer Spends the Winter’”’ 


Join Summertime 


In Her Winter Haunts 


LORIDA’S wealth of winter 
B gen: its days of gala sport 
and nights of brilliant social ac- 
tivities, are the better for a place 
of real homey comfort after the 
day’s busy round of events. And 
here is the true hotel home—de- 
lightful and desirable. 


THE DOLPHIN 


Miami, Florida 
“<4 FEW MINUTES FROM EVERYTHING” 
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Linking the Florida Keys 


fF TJABE Florida keys are unique, to my mind at least, within 
the area of the United States. Whenever I have dreamed 

i the hours away on their sun-bathed coral strands or watched 
' the play of light and shadow on amethystine waters, fancy has 
led me to the scenes of earlier globe-trotting days. I’ve seemed 

to see the far South Pacific isles, and the palm-fringed atolls that 

rise out of the China Sea. I’ve almost expected a lateen sail 
upon the far horizon, or to discover a pearling fleet, with lithe, 

bronzed Malays going overboard in stoical acceptance of peril. 
_ Their resemblance to exotic shores is more than play of imagin- 
ation. Geologically the keys present many points of similarity 
‘to the Fijis and Tahiti. Like the atolls of the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia, those of the Tortugas, which are the most 
‘oceanward of the keys, rise from a shallow platform beneath 
‘the sea. The platform is the continental shelf of which the penin- 
sular of Florida is a part. We can thank it for the shoals to 

which come swarms of pelagic fish to feed and spawn, for the 
coral reefs that rise upon it, and for the keys themselves. The 
keys are low-lying isles. Mostly they are covered with dense 
jungles of brilliant green shrubbery, satin leaf mangroves, pic- 
_turesque epiphytes, palms, bay cedars, maritime pines, flowering 


ies 


FLORIDA, THE NEW ELDORADO 


BUILDING THE FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY TO KEY WEST 


‘The building of the Florida East Coast Railway to Key West, straight out over the open sea, took from 1905 to 1912. The automobile road, over very 
much the same section, has been under construction for about a year, and fifteen miles have already been completed from the Key West end. The road 
|| will be, when it is finished, some one hundred and twenty-five miles long, and there will be times when the motorist will find himself almost entirely out 
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| of sight of land. The basic construction of both the railway and the automobile road is substantially the same. 


“CROSSING THE SEA IN AN AUTOMOBILE 


Fishing de Luxe—Sailor or Chauffeur ?—Blasting a Roadway Out of 
the Ocean Bed 


By Hamitton M. WricHt 


shrubs, button wood, goat foot morning glories and moon vines. 
But some of them are almost barren and indescribably lovely, 
and are the nesting grounds of thousands of sea birds, of sea 
turtles, and the home of that bold pirate, the ghost crab, who 
feasts on fledglings. 

In the waters roundabout are beautiful open waving gor- 
gonians, and fan, blue, and organ pipe corals, and sea anemones. 
Usually the water is clear and often one looks down into a won- 
derful and veritable tropical aquarium abounding with gaily hued 
fishes and marine vegetation. 

Along the outlying reefs are to be found many of the greatest 
game fishes in the world. Huge fighting monsters of the semi- 
tropics that can leap over thirty feet of ocean! On Alligator 
Reef I have looked through fifteen to twenty feet of water, crystal 
clear, and beheld some twenty amberjacks, upwards of three feet 
long, in a school. I have seen almost as many play around one 
of their tribe when it was on the hook. On the fringe of the 
nearby Gulf Stream I have seen three or four schools of sail 
fish in a single day. Quaint monsters they are, reaching eight 
feet, with down-turned bird-like mouth, and bird-like eyes, and 
a huge dorsal fin that suggests the crest of some giant saurian. 


TARPON LEAPING TO FREE THEMSELVES FROM THE HOOKS 


Left: In the late Spring season, especially, one may see tarpon leaping with distended gills in the effort to free themselves from the fishermen’ 
hooks. This is a frequent sight out near the Long Key Viaduct. Right: The silver king, most adept at casting the hook from his mouth, hurls hi 


body free and clear of the water in a last desperate effort to escape. 


In the Keys, tarpon are found in the narrow passes and channels where they pursut 


their prey. The tarpon is one of the gamest fishes found in Southern waters, and is eagerly sought by amateur Nimrods. { 


One can scarcely think of the keys without calling to mind 
their characteristic creatures, the many birds above, the great 
fish beneath the sea. Picturesque is the man-o’-war bird, most 
adept at soaring of perhaps all flying things. On windy days his 
shadow drifts across the shoals at incredible speed, but even on 
the slightest current of air he can remain poised like a fixed star 
in the firmament. He may be so far in the heavens as to appear 
a mere speck in the sky at one moment. But in the next he 
has darted down with amazing velocity upon a leaping fish. He 
robs the brown pelican of its meals, and feasts upon the young 
terns which by the tens of thousands are reared on Bird and 
Loggerhead keys. Yet, one who watches his graceful antics in 
the air or his 
agile seizing of » ’ 
leaping min- —— 
nows before a 
pursuing school 
of fish must 
condone this 
marvelous 
marauder. 
Then there are 
the myriads 
of terns, the 
royal, the least, 
the rosate, 
the sooty, 
blac ke anid 
noddy. and the 
red tooted 
booby. and oc- 
casional herons, 
plovers, and os- 
preys. There 
are the confid- 
ing brown peli- 
cans which 
follow fishing 
boats and 


Key West, the last key. 
gested the name. 


KEY WEST LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA 


The name Key West is a crude English pronounciation of the Spanish name for the island—Cayo Hueso, 

meaning Bone Island. According to tradition, the native tribes inhabiting the keys were gradually driven from 

one island to another by a more powerful mainland tribe until they were exterminated in a final battle on 

The large number of bones found on the island when it was first discovered sug- 

The city is today an important port for sponge fishers, and the one hundred and fifty ships 
of the sponge fleet are constantly coming and going. 


launches, and even trains on their trestles. They will cate 
a fish tossed in air while flying thirty miles an hour, or take, 
gingerly from you at a wharf. ! 
Among the fish, the great sail fish, Istiphorus nigricans (th 
black sword bearer) is perhaps the most interesting. He is or 
of the swiftest game fish in the sea and is believed to swim sixt 
to seventy miles an hour when frightened. He will run out or 
hundred yards of line almost faster than the eye can follow. Th 
great, lithe fellow reaching eight feet in length, has been know 
to make thirty-two consecutive leaps, free and clear of the wate 
ten, twenty, even thirty feet across it. I’ve seen him jump © 
the port side of the launch, and by the time I had turned m 
camera to tk 
= next numbe 
on the film, h 
jumped i 
front of at 
other boat o 
the starboar 
side five or si 
hundred fee 
away. He ca 
easily overtak 
the swift mach 
ere | om abu 
runner. 
Sometimes i 
a frenzy th 
crested spee 
demon of th 
Gulf Strear 
will “walk th 
water,” almo: 
upright wit 
tail and a littl 
of the bod 
only, in th 
water 
shakes his hug 
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ad from side to side in a paroxysm of rage and terror, as he 
shes himself sideways across the water vainly endeavoring to 
ee himself of the cruel hooks. He has been known to thrust 
long snout, or “pike,” through the bottom of a launch. 
The sail fish occupies a place midway between the mackerel 
id sword fish groups. No one has ever been able to suggest a 
ausible reason for the sail. The early Spanish fishermen in 
le keys thought its purpose was to enable him to cruise quietly 
mong his prey when the wind favored. But modern fishermen 
tlieve it to be a means of checking his speed so he may turn 
iarply in pursuit. 
|The great fish are a part of the life of the keys. One hears of 
nem daily in local talk. Of 
harks and saw fish, huge 
x-rays, ten feet across, and 
figantic “trunk back” tur- 
les. But of all the fish of 
he keys, the strangest and 
portiest, from the amateur 
umrod’s viewpoint, is that 
iilvered grey-green ghost, 
he gamy, beautiful, plucky 
pone fish. His coloring is 
is elusive as the inside of a 
sea shell, and his great 
dlack iris set in silver hued 
pupils give the effect of 
trange, sentient, staring 
black eyes in a head of sil- 
ver. ~The bone fish is a 
| eal of the herring fam- 
ily to which the lordly tar- 
pon belongs, and, by the 
way, there are many tarpon 
caught in the keys.. He 
seldom exceeds ten pounds 
in weight, and is more com- 
monly caught at five, but he 
deserves a special place in 
this story for it is in the 
shoals among the keys that 
he is caught. Scarcely ever 
is he caught North of Cape 
Sable. Sometimes you will 
see him, his back out of the 
shallow water, following up 
the tides as they rise over 
the flats, the strangest, shy- 
est fish in the world. You 
look again. He has gone, 
leaving a straight ripple five 
hundred feet long. Most 
prized trophy of all sports- 
men in the keys, he is the 
hardest to catch. He feeds 
on shell fish, and the roof 
of his mouth, and tongue 
are paved with hard, cartil- 
agenous tubercles, a difficult 
place to set a fish hook. 
Amberjack, bonita, mack- 
erel, sheepshead, groupers, 
and that silver flashing tiger 
of the sea, the barracuda, 
occur in myriads. The 
early Spaniards left many 
tales of men killed by har- 
racudas. I have known of a school of several hundred crowding 
into a shallow bay near Long Key. ; 
_ The keys sweep in a great crescent South and East from the 
Southern tip of Florida to the Island of Key West which is one 
hundred and eighteen miles from the mainland and but ninety 
from Havana. From Key West they extend to the Tortugas 
atoll, sixty-five miles to the West. Between Key West and 
avana, flows that great ocean river, the Gulf Stream, a mighty 
current of dark blue water forging through the green sea, a 
thing of beauty, mystery, and power, hugging the deep channel 
to the very bottom as it turns northward to pass between Florida 
and the Bahamas. In places on the way to the mainland deep 
channels separate the keys. Some of the passes have a depth 


HAULING A TURTLE OUT OF THE CRAWL 


The turtles are hauled from the crawls at the municipal dock at Key West to the 
abattoir where they are butchered for turtle soup. The crawls are open stockades 
in the sea enclosed by concrete piling, and contain turtles assorted as to size. As 
many as a thousand turtles are often confined in the pens awaiting slaughter or 
shipment alive to the North. They are brought in by schooners from nearby waters 
and from the coast of Costa Rica and Honduras and are sometimes kept alive for 
several months, being fed on seaweed and banana stalks. 
sun will soon kill them. 
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of thirty feet where currents may rush along at seven or eight 
miles an hour under the influence of tide and wind. But, for the 
most part, the keys are environed by shoals. At one moment 
drab, the next, the brilliant colors of the rainbow. Watery ex- 
panses of pink, dark red, golden yellow, dark brown, vivid green, 
and purest white shimmer under the brilliant tropical sun, as the 
beds of green and brown sea weed, the colorful masses of coral, 
and the white marl bottom reflect their hues to the surface. With 
the shadow of each passing cloud the scene shifts and changes 
as though Mother Nature were exhibiting her most gorgeous as- 
sortments of Persian rugs. This brilliant canvas rivals the 
Grand Canyon at sunrise or the Mountains of Moab in Trans- 
jordinia. It extends, start- 
ingly bright and vivid, for 
miles. 

Through this picturesque 
region, as colorful and mys- 
terious above the sea as it is 
beneath, Monroe County, of 
which the city of Key West 
is the capital, and Dade 
County, of which Miami is 
the metropolis, have started 
to build the most wonder- 
ful automobile road in the 
world. At least it will be 
the only road of its kind in 
the world, a boulevard over 
real stretches of ocean, 
from which the keys will 
sometimes seem far on the 
horizon. Construction has 
begun both from the Key 
West end and the mainland. 
It is expected that before 
many months motorists will 
be able to drive from 
Miami over the Dixie High- 
way to Homestead, near the 
Southern tip of Florida. 
Thence they will cross the 
first link in the chain, the 
bridge across Key Largo 
channel, the largest of the 
keys and nearest the main- 
land. It will be the first time 
that any of the keys, save 
Key West and the nearby 
Stock Island has been 
traversed by an automobile. 

The road will open a 
quaint new world to motor- 
ists. At times the driver 
will be almost more of a 
sailor than a chauffeur, for 
he will be almost out of 
sight of land. Again he 
will pass through garden 
spots where all sorts of 
vegetables and citrus fruits 
are grown. Strangely 
enough the marl formation 
of the keys, although it 
looks like solid rock, is 
about ninety per cent pure 
carbonate of lime and when 
broken up, and mulched, 
will grow almost anything that can be grown in Florida. Then 
there are the wonderful sandy beaches fringed by cocoanut palms. 
Kick your foot in them almost anywhere, and you dislodge frag- 
ments of coral. But as a whole, the keys are formed of the skele- 
tons of countless lime-depositing creatures, and, also, of lime 
precipitated from the sea. 

Geologists will tell you that the continental shelf from which 
the keys rise dates from the Miocene era. But the keys were 
really discovered to the travelling public in March 1912. It 
was then that Henry M. Flagler who had been associated with 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr. in the establishment of Standard Oil, 
completed his railroad line to Key West at a cost of fifty mil- 
lions. It cost more than money. Many lives were lost and 
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LANDING A CUB SHARK 


Sometimes the body of a dead horse 
(the hoofs can be seen) is used as 
bait to catch sharks. In the present 
instance the shark that has been 
caught is being attacked by another 
and smaller shark. Very near_ the 
latter there can be seen several Pilot 
or Sucking Fish. These attach them- 
selves to the shark’s stomach. 


ON TIME FOR LUNCH 
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Round about was Ke 
West's “‘back country 
where it “farms 

sea,” the brillian 
shoals, the deep passe: 
the Atlantic Ocean, th 
Gulf of Mexico. Th 
“back country” yield 
a million dollars a yeas 
It yields a bounteou 
sponge crop, and score 
of varieties of edibl 
fish. A single fishin 
concern has taken tw 
million pounds o 
mackerel and king fis 
in a year. A singl 


Big Bill, the famous pelican of Long Key, gets his daily meal from a friend every noon time. Naturally he prefers fish, school of mackerel ha 
and there is always plenty of fish to give him. Pelicans will tollow fishing boats and launches, and even trains in hope been known to yiel 
of a free meal. They will catch a fish in the air while flying at thirty miles an hour. or, like Big Bill, they will take it twenty tons to a uni 


gingerly from you at the wharf. 


much material destroyed in a seven-year battle with the elements. 
Mr. Flagler’s engineers in their first. trial constructed extensive 
railway embankments across the shoals between the keys. There 
came a great storm in the fall of 1909. It crowded the water 
up in the Gulf of Florida to a point where the embankments 
were swept away, and locomotives, lighters, and heavy steel 
trestles were borne off like chips upon the flood. Another trial 
was made. The length of trestle work was increased. Piers were 
sunk in roaring channels where the water was thirty feet, deep 
and set on hard rock far beneath the bottom of the sea. It took 
a seven masted schooner to supply the concrete for the larger 
piers. But at last, the task, the building of the eighth wonder 
of the world, was completed. 

Key West, a dreamy paradise, which had seemed to many al- 
most as remote as Manila, and more foreign, took on a new 
lease of life. It became a port for rail shipments to Havana with 
which it was connected by ocean ferries capable of carrying an 
entire loaded freight train at one time. Freight cars could be 
sent from New York to Santiago, Cuba, two thousand four hun- 
dred miles south, without unloading. 

Residents of Key West formed -new contacts. The trains that 
pulled in over the sea brought the world to them. New comers 
found themselves on a strangely picturesque island, set in a 
jeweled sea, where the soft voice of Spain was heard more fre- 
quently than their own tongue, and which was Cuban and con- 
tinental more often than it was United States. It is famed the 
world over for its cigars and its many cigar factories! Men and 
women, at work rolling cigars, listened to the reading of the 
Spanish classics, and dreamed of the Golden Days of Spain. 


of the fishing fleet. T 
see some: Of, tim 
catches, with almost all of the fish of the same length and size 
one would say they were cut to order by dies. They are hard 
men ‘these Spanish-Cuban-American fishermen used to storm 
and danger and no fishermen have the better of them in shee 
courage or dexterity in handling their little craft in a battle witl 
the sea. 9 
Then there were, and are, the turtle crawls, great concret 
pens admitting sea water, down by the city docks, for Key Wes 
is a center for the export of sea turtles and the manufacture o 
turtle soup, not the kind that Alice in Wonderland learned about 
Tourists who stopped over on the way to Havana liked to go dow! 
to the municipal fish docks. Sometimes Peter Roberts, keepe 
of the piers, would have an eight hundred sea bass tethered t 
the piers, like a cow tied by a rope. Sometimes the spongin: 
boats would come in, and there would be a great auction on th 
docks in three languages, or the hundreds of huge turtles som 
of them weighing up to one thousand pounds, would be fed 
Housewives bought, and still buy, their fish alive, for breakfast 
selecting them as they swam about in the wells of the fish boats 
American women came to buy fish and negro women of buxon 
forms and gay bandannas, and dark-eyed senoras wearing thei 
black mantillas. And on the way to the mainland are the keys 
chains of lovely islands some no larger than an acre; others thre 
to almost thirty miles in length. There is the great fishing cany 
on Long Key, a cocoanut-clad oasis in the ocean; and a numbe 
of settlers is already established on the larger keys. 
The North, which had almost forgotten Key West since Civ: 
War times when it remained throughout a federal stronghold 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ie DAYTONA FROM THE AIR 


Daytona is located on the margin of the broad Halifax River. 


While the city has a permanent population of seventy-five hundred people, the winter 


influx brings this total up to thirty or forty thousand. The city is provided with more than fifty hotels and apartments, especially designed to care 


for this great army of winter sojourners. 


\ 


Daytona is laid out on the old Spanish plan, thus ensuring a city that is as sightly as it is pleasant to live 
lin. The city has three eighteen-hole golf courses, and hunting, fishing, surf bathing, tennis and motoring go to make up an out-door program that 
iP holds something for everybody. 


| UNCLE SAM’S GREAT WINTER PLAYGROUND | 


T WOULD seem to some presumptuous to call Florida the 
J greatest winter playground of the world. Many have spoken 
* of it in this way, but.there is so much activity of building, 
such floods of new population and so many new enterprises ar- 
riving all the time, that people hardly stop to realize how truly 
Florida has become, even now, the world’s greatest winter play- 
mound... 
_ The Riviera attracts, at Monte Carlo, its thousands who go 
there to indulge their love of the game of Fortune; there is 
grand opera and some races, but these crowds come and go; 
nothing on the principality. of Monaco compares in completeness 
or variety of recreation with Florida’s winter environs especially 
on the south and east coast. 
_ Lovers of the snow and tobagganing and skiing crowd into 


Two Hundred and Fifty Varieties of Crops—An Influx of Three Hundred Settlers in Two 
Years—Hundreds of Millions Being Spent on Land Development 


| 
| By CLayton SEDGWICK COOPER 
| Editor of the Miami Tribune 


Switzerland in the winter, to St. Moritz, Montreux and other 
resorts, but there is nothing like the splendor of hotels, or extent 
of social pleasures even, as are enjoyed in certain parts of this 
state where more and more peoples from the ends of the earth 
are coming. 

The Italian Riviera, Capri, Sorento, and Rome are delightful 
in summer, but there is no place in Italy where the lovers of 
sunshine and tropical warmth can find anything like comfort in 
winter, and the great majority of winter pleasure-seekers of the 
earth search out the places where they can enjoy God’s out of 
doors, and where they are not obliged to don fur-lined overcoats 
at night. 

American travelers are voyaging east of Suez more and more 
each year, but there is not a single place between Morocco, where 


A TRIAL HEAT AT THE MIAMI JOCKEY CLUB 


Three quarters of a million dollars have been spent on a racing park and track at Hialeah, where there are stables for a thousand horses, a spacious 

paddock with accommodations for twenty thousand spectators, and a new concrete grandstand. The track is on the marl prairie with a special topping 

that makes it lightning fast. A special race program is planned for ne season to begin in January. Polo is also one of the oustanding sports of 
this section. 


THE HOTEL ORMOND AT ORMOND BEACH 


Ormond Beach is especially celebrated for its broad expanse of white, hard-packed sand which makes a natural speedway, five hundred feet vie a 


low tide. 


On the nearby golf course John D. Rockefeller plays his daily eight holes during the winter. 


Ormond Beach is situated on Pelican Islan 


which is separated from the mainland by the Halifax River, a broad, tropical lagoon fringed with groves of orange, oak, palm and pine trees. Ti 
Tomoka River, one of the most beautiful and romantic. streams in the state, enters the Halifax just north of the town, and steam and motor launciig 
ascend the river regularly during the season. 


the Orient really begins, and Tokyo, not even in the entrancing 
island of Ceylon, where the winter visitors can find accommoda- 
tions as to winter recreations at all comparable to those found 
in Florida. The fear of sunstroke drives people into the house 
for half the day in Egypt or India; they are baked and steamed 
to a pulp in Singapore; while in China and Japan not only is 
attention to creature comforts, such as the westerner is accus- 
tomed to, lacking, but the climate in many parts of these regions 
is cold enough for furnaces, and there are practically no means 
of modern house-heating. 

Havana has been of late, since the advent of prohibition in 
the United States, a mecca for certain American travelers, but 
outside of “booze” and the attraction of old Spanish-American 
customs, there is naught, not even climate, in the West Indian 
Island to surpass South Florida. 

Rio de Janeiro has been called with some reason “The City 
of Enchantment.” It is not rivalled for situation or tropical 
beauty by any city of the world, but one can’t play golf on the 
mountain sides upon which the city is built, the sea bathing is 
not safe or more attractive than in Florida; it is very much hotter, 
with few first-class hotels, with a foreign language confronting 
one—and it is thousands of miles away from the largest cities of 
America or Europe from which most of the winter visitors come. 

To come to our own country, Atlantic City outside of a few 
weeks at Easter time, when people swerve up the Board Walk 
in furs, is of course out of the running as a winter resort, while 
Asheville, and certain other golfing places in the Carolinas, at- 
tract only a comparative few of our population in winter, and 
present few alluring winter charms. 

California in the southern portions is the closest rival to South 
Florida in climate, but those who have tried to bathe in the Pacific 
Ocean, even at San Diego, the southermost point of the state, 
in January, will not soon forget the teeth-chattering experience. 
Los Angeles has beautiful sunshine during the day usually, but 
at night a change of clothing is riecessary for most folks, while 
the sea is twenty-seven miles. away. To be sure, the kingdom of 
the movies is at Hollywood, but the average winter traveler is 
not prone to travel three thousand miles from the Atlantic Coast 
to see even Charlie Chaplin or “Doug and Mary.” Furthermore, 
Florida gives its population a close-up view of many of these 
stars of the “silver screen,” and even Los Angeles has seemingly 
lost Jack Dempsey to Florida. 

For Americans, not the least of the arguments for this section, 


consists in the fact that you hear and speak your own languag 
meet your old friends, and hundreds more of those who knoy 
your friends and acquaintances in the North, can live simpl 
and inexpensively, or opulently, as you like, and if you have ai 
ments of body or mind, you can drink here of the Fountain o 
Youth and fulfill some of the happy, carefree dreams of forgotte 
years. 

If, as ex-Governor Hardee of Florida says, the greatness 0 
a state exists in its people, its climate and its soil, there is 
reason for Florida becoming the great playground of the worl 
Not only has its climate furnished new health and vigor to ten 
of thousands of its population, but its two million of acres de 
voted to agricultural purposes furnishing two hundred and fift 
different varieties of crops, fruits and vegetables, have made an 
are continuing to make fortunes for those who have devoted then 
selves to agricultural pursuits. 

There are yet twenty million acres of uncultivated lands i 
Florida, with four million acres in the Everglades. While th 
problem of many of the Western states has been that of irrigé 
tion, one of Florida’s problems has been that of draining this va: 
section of jungle wilderness. The work has already begun an 
has been carried: much farther than many people appreciate. N 
single undertaking in the state is comparable to that embraced 1 
the reclamation of the Everglades. Enormous artificial cana 
are carrying to the sea the overflow waters from Lake Okeechobe 
which lies on a high ridge of land in central Florida. This lak 
has been a reservoir which has overflowed in the rainy seaso 
into the great swampy section lying eastward toward the Atlanti 
Another drainage project, and a more comprehensive one, is the 
of digging laterals and ditches by which the Everglades then 
selves are now being drained. Even now, where a few yeat 
ago there was naught but vast swamp area, the habitat of allige 
tors and the refuge of isolated whites and Indians, there ar 
now habitable areas, prosperous farm lands and flourishing town 
Thus the reclamation of the Everglades, which for more tha 
seventy years has been an unfulfilled dream, is now being brougl 
to realization. The swamp is giving way to civilization. Broa 
highways are inviting the tourists and sight-seers where onl 
comparatively a few years ago there was naught but moss-hun 
trees, bending over jungles as tropical as those to be found i 
the heart of the valley of the Amazon. 

The present great movement of population to Florida—it - 
sometimes called the “trek” so continuous and massive is it i 


] 
| AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF ST. PETERSBURG 


| The rapid growth of St. Petersburg is evidenced by the fact that in the first seven months of 1924 six hundred and seventy five residences, forty nine 
apartment houses and one hotel were added. The city is located on the southernmost point of Pinellas Peninsula, two hundred and seventy miles south 


‘of Jacksonville. 


all of its visitors comfortably. 


extent—is not a “boom,” as many people of the North have 
been accustomed to call it. It is a migration. It is one of those 
great changes in population which is similar, but yet different 
to those occurring at other periods in our own country. 

It is estimated that more than three hundred thousand pioneers 
have settled in Florida during the last two years and the character 
of this population is quite different from that which has removed 
to the great middle and far west in other periods in the history 
of this country. This population is composed of people of wealth 
and culture, as well as a very large number of those who have 
come with more moderate means to engage in their respective 
trades. 

The first lure toward Florida was in the search of health. 
These were searchers on the trail of the famous Ponce de Leon, 
who sought Florida as a fountain of perpetual youth. Thou- 
sands who came to Florida in the years immediately following the 
civil war were attracted here by the salubrious climate, the won- 
derful sunshine and sea. The escape from the northern winters 
and the rejuvenation of the health of these pioneer residents was 
the early beginning of the present migration. 

‘Then the hotel men, the railroad builders and the realtors fol- 
lowed, spreading the fame of Florida to the farthest corners of 
America. With this combination of wealth and distinctive popu- 
lation joining with an army of the laboring class, finding both 
health and economic gain in this newly discovered state, Florida 
exhibits today a unique and unprecedented migratory movement 
of population. California in its “gold rush” of 1849, with all its 
spectacular interest; was one of the earliest migrations of Ameri- 
cans and is credited to have brought to that state 92,597 people, 
according to the census of 1850. During the ten years that fol- 
lowed, however, California had only 379,994 people, which is 


The tarpon fishing is one of the great attractions at St. Petersburg, and fishermen come from east, west, north and south to try their 
hand with the game Silver King. The winter population of St. Petersburg exceeds one hundred thousand, but the city appears to be able to care for 
; It is probably the only city in the world boasting a private Pullman car of its own. 


slightly in advance of the number of those who have settled in 
Florida in the last two years. 

The ten years that followed the Rainbow Trail movement of 
population in Oregon brought to that state a population of only 
52,465. The Mormon pilgrimage to Utah showed in ten years 
an increase of only 40,273, while less than 49,000 people were 
credited to Colorado in the notable migration to that state in 
1858 under the slogan of “Pike Peak’s or Bust.” 

In all these various migrations the movement of population 
was slower and scattered over a wider space of time than is the 
case in Florida. The end is not yet, and many believe that during 
the next decade Florida will be known throughout the world as 
the home of one of the most distinctive and numerous citizenry 
to be found anywhere in the United States. 

The theory advanced by a certain Englishman, some time ago, 
that the United States had reached nearly its peak of development, 
as far as the population and the development of its territory was 
concerned, has already been thoroughly exploded by this Florida 
migration. Scientists tell us that the peak of population in the 
United States, when it will reach its saturation point in accord- 
ance with the present methods of food production, is two hun- 
dred million. That Florida will contribute during the next quarter 
of a century a far larger quota of this population than many 
other states in the union with a longer history of development 
is earnestly believed by those who have devoted study to the 
great migratory changes in population in this country. 

Among the definite reasons for the enthusiastic belief in 
Florida’s future on the part of the best informed observers lies 
in its present enormous building program. The statistics of 
Florida’s building in the line of hotels, apartment houses, beauti- 
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A GOLDEN FORTUNE IN PECANS 


The Growth of a Native Product—A Million Trees a Year—Varieties of Pecans—Why the Pecan 
is the King of Nuts 


By C. A. Simpson 


Only in the last year or two have the soda fountain seekers 

been specifying the kind of nuts they wish sprinkled over 

their icy concoctions. They used to say, “with nuts’ and let it 

go at that. Now from eight out of ten mouths containing sweet 

teeth comes the definite request, “with pecans.” The public has 

discovered with a cheer that the pecan is king of nuts. Yet it is 

safe to say that hardly a lay soul knows that the pecan is grown 

commercially in no part of the world except in the south of these 
United States. 

In the hill section of North and West Florida, and the ad- 
joining section of Southwest Georgia the pecan, on a com- 
mercial basis is achieving progress with which all too few people 
are familiar. For there the land is well drained and the top is 
of a sandy loam, rich in humus, with 
a clay subsoil ten to eighteen inches 
thick. All over this section are 
springing up the beautiful pecan 
trees—and they are beautiful with 
their thick, sturdy trunks and their 
spreading tops. As shade trees, 
they are delightful. As pure orna- 
ments, because of their symmetry, 
which is scarcely surpassed by the 
beech, they are perfect. But ar- 
boreal beauty is not the main rea- 
son why over a million trees of the 
“paper shell pecan” variety are be- 
ing sold and propagated each year. 
It is because the nut itself has been 
perfected and has, consequently, 
sprung into unshakeable popularity. 
And one, in order to appreciate this 
development should know a bit 
about the pecan. 

There are three general varieties 
of pecans, all very closely related 
yet greatly differing from one an- 
other—the ordinary wild variety, 
the seedling, and the paper shell. 
One might liken them to three types 
of man—the early ape man, the 
well-formed Cromagnon, and the 
perfected civilized white. But such 
a comparison might give a false 
idea of the time that separates the 
varieties, for while it has taken eons 
to evolve modern man from ape- 


< 'UDGE sauce, please, with pecans.” 


the wild nut. 

Some people, rejoicing in the 
paper shell, think it a sacrilege to call the original variety a pecan, 
but that, of course, is mere quibbling, for if anything should have 
a new name it is the modern morsel which has so beautifully 
usurped the throne of the early nut. This original pecan thrived 
and grew, was known and used in America, long before Columbus 
convinced Isabella to pawn her tiara. The earliest French ex- 
plorers found the Indians using it for one of their staple foods, 
gathering it from the forests of the South, and from that portion 
of Mexico which adjoins the Gulf States. 

It gained easy popularity because of its excellent flavor, stand- 
ing well against its rivals, such as the walnut. And it gained 
wide use despite its very pronounced drawbacks which everyone 
who has wrestled with this original variety (and who hasn’t?) 
knows. It has a tremendously hard shell which threatens to bend 
nut-crackers into parabolae. It has very little meat, once the shell 
is finally forced open, and that meat must be wrested out with 
the utmost perseverance and a nut pick. Finally, the kernel is 
divided into small sections by very hard and very bitter partitions 


By the second year of settling the pecan tree has attained a con- . 
( siderable growth and has even begun to produce. This is, of course, rouged and powdered like a flapper. 
like ancestors, a few decades have providing the tree has had the proper care. Over a million trees for its shell is generally dyed t 
been quite enough to produce the of the “paper-shell pecan” variety are sold and propagated every give it a more presentable and at 
exquisite paper shell pecan from Year. There are three general varieties of pecans, but the “paper- tractive color. This seems rathet 


shell” type is by far the most popular. 


which are discouraging to tackle, and unpleasant to taste. 
But withal, it rose'to fame, and purely because of its all-c 
quering taste. It held forth a promise that if wizards of the 
chard could Burbank the hard shell-and partitions away, 
pecan could justly claim a position high in the nut world. Tt 
were alarms and excursions, and experiments and years, 
there emerged as a first reward the second variety of pecan, 
perhaps so widely known as the first, but still present in the mar 
kets if you look for it. This is called the seedling variety, and i 
a midway step between the original and the glorious paper shell 
is larger than the original, the shell is thinner, the meat is more 
cessible, and there is more of it. Very easily, it seems, the exp 
menters might have rolled down their sleeves and called it a d 
But some wise soul, some visionary mortal, urged them on. 
It is strange that novelists ove 
look so many crises in the wor 
Someone should write, most ima 
atively, of the day when the fir 
paper shell pecan ripened upon 
first tree. It was not as important 
as the sailing of Columbus or the 
Serbian assassination, but I am sure 
the heavens must have opened and 
the Southern mountains burst into 
song. For upon a certain day there 
emerged a wondrous pecan with a 
skin absolutely airtight, yet so thin 
it could be broken in one hand with 
gentle pressure. Inside it was a 
large meat with so fine a flavor that 
a blind-folded person could tell it 
from an original pecan by the taste 
alone. And the bitter partitions of 
the early nut had been superseded 
by thin tissues of fragile membrane. 
The paper shell pecan, what some 
people call the true pecan, was born 
Almost entirely has it ousted the 
original, where taste, ease of crack 
ing and size of meat is at all con 
sidered. The original nut is still 
met with, of course, for many and 
many are the trees that still grow 
wild. And it is certainly not to 
sneered at, for the taste is there. 
However, when one buys it now 
one is almost sure to encounter 1 


useless, for the paper shell is 2 
pale being and needs no artificia 
rose cheeks to have it taken to the hearts of the multitude 

No wonder that over a million trees are sold each year. Lane 
planted with them will increase its value more quickly than prac 
tically every other agricultural way, increasing at least fifty 
dollars an acre per year for fifteen or twenty years after plant- 
ing. And, properly cared for, pecan orchards will, without the 
slightest doubt bear for at least a hundred years, with the almost 
certainty of continuing to bear for two or three hundred years 
That is one of the greatest glories of the pecan. Like the oak 
no one ever heard of a pecan tree dying of old age. Along the 
rivers of Texas, near the Mississippi and a short distance up the 
streams that flow into it are the original trees, and some of ther 
are known to be at least four hundred years old. What an in 
vestment for one’s children, and grand-children, and great-grand- 
children, and so on until one becomes tonguetied from saying 
“grand.” 

Of course the planting of a pecan orchard is not a get-rich- 
quick scheme. It takes time and money to develop a profitable 
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: orchard, but when it has reached that 
| stage it will present the investor with a 


good income for the rest. of his life and 
continue to care for the succeeding gen- 
erations. It is an established fact that 


if a man gives a pecan orchard the same 
good care that he would give to a peach 
or apple orchard, it will return him good 
interest on a valuation of one thousand 
dollars an acre. But it is by no means 
the case that the planter of an orchard 
must wait until he dodders on a cane 


A NINE-YEAR-OLD PECAN TREE 


While the planting of a pecan orchard is by no 
means a get-rich-quick scheme, it is an estab- 
lished fact that if a man gives such an orchard 
the same good care that he would give a peach 
or apple orchard, it will at least return him 
good interest on a valuation of one thousand 
dollars an acre. It takes time and money to 
develop a profitable orchard, but when it has 
reached that stage it will present the owner 
with a good income for the rest of his life 
'and will continue to care for the succeeding 
generations. 
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A FULL-GROWN PRODUCING 
PECAN TREE 


A full-grown producing pecan tree will give 
about ninety pounds of nuts in a season, and, 
indeed, trees have been known to give up to 
two hundred pounds. The average is anywhere 
between seventy-five pounds and two hundred. 
When one considers that one druggist alone 
has reported that he uses fifteen hundred pounds 
of pecans in a year just on the sundaes that he 
sells one can appreciate the enormous demand 
that there is for these nuts. Properly cared 
for pecan orchards will bear for at least a 
hundred years. 


in order to have the exquisite pleasure 
of crushing one of his own paper shells 
in the fingers of a shaking hand. In the 
past, to be sure, no one expected to get 
a commercial crop of pecans until about 
the tenth or twelfth year. But nowa- 
days, with the knowledge gained in re- 
gard to varieties to use and the modern 
cultural methods, this waiting period can 
be reduced by four years. Some of the 
exceptional trees in a well-cared-for or- 
chard have been known to produce 
twenty-six nuts the second year, ninety- 
six nuts the third year, five pounds the 
fourth year, thirty pounds the sixth 
year and so on. A tree fifteen to twenty 
years old should produce anywhere from 
(Continued on 50) 
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Florida Photo Cone 
THE VARIED CHARM OF FLORIDA 


Top: When a night storm on the beautiful Indian River breaks just at dawn, a scene of indescribable loveliness is presented as the sun drives away t 

clouds. Indian River is a curious and fascinating stream that separates a thin strip of Florida’s east coast from the sea. Insert: Polo is one of the o1 

standing sports at Miami, where there are four fine fields of thick turf with accommodations for large strings of thoroughbreds. There are also club hous 

, grandstands and ample parking space for spectators. Bottom: Bear hunting is one of the favorite sports in the wonderful Tomoka River country. T 

river, which joins the Halifax just north of Daytona, is considered one of the most charming in Florida, and the country through which it runs is fame 
for its sporting qualities. 
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WHERE SUMMER REIGNS SUPREME 


Top: Cocoa is beautifully situated on the banks of the Indian River, in the midst of vast citrus groves that produce the famous Indian River oranges and 

grapefruit. The city has five packing houses for this fruit, over twelve hundred carloads being shipped last season. Middle: The parties given for 

children at the famous casino at Palm Beach are an attraction that the well-known younger generation has by no means overlooked. Palm Beach gives 

‘children the chance of all sports except bob-sledding and skating. Bottom: Ormond Beach is the motorist’s delight. It is twenty-five miles long, from 

five hundred to a thousand feet wide at low tide and there are no ot ot It is said to be the finest, straightest, and most perfect speedway in 
the world. 
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CONTRASTING SCENES IN OUR NEW ELDORADO 


Top: Sanford, with a population of more than ten thousand, is on Lake Monroe, at the head of navigation on the St. John’s River. It is the center 

famous celery and orange district, and, even more important to the sportsman, it is well known for its hunting and fishing. The resort has an eigh 

hole golf course of its own, and the many surrounding lakes are easy of access. Bottom: The oldest house in the oldest town in the United States 

Augustine) certainly has a legitimate claim to distinction. Founded by the Spaniards in the sixteenth century on the site of an old Indian vi 

St. Augustine combines the romance of past ages—associated with the names of Ponce de Leon and Sir Francis Drake—with the added comfort 
modern civilization has brought to compensate us for the loss of the golden age of adventure. 
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ri FLORIDA OF TODAY 
"3 ea 
Top: The swimming pool at the Breakers at Palm Beach is the gathering place for those smart ones who manage to avoid the chill of the northern winter. 

and a tea garden in a coconut grove. A special steel pier for fishing is a delight for those 


“The pool is in the casino which also houses a dance floor : ; 
who want their sport in de Iwae fashion, and the number of shops with noted names above them near by suggests an improved Monte Carlo. Bottom: 


The new Roney Plaza Hotel at Miami Beach is even now being built on the open ocean front. This hotel, unlike many of those in Florida, will be kept 
: The development of Miami Beach, which, prior to 1914, was almost a jungle, is one of the many miracles that have lately been 


open all the year round. : seni : DO 
performed in Florida. The city is spending three-quarters of a million dollars on a race course alone, 
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The Thrills and Romance of Travel 


now brought to your home through 


This Wonderful Plan! 


A famous globe-trotter has an amazing new idea that brings 
you the most delightful experience you have ever known. 
Read below how you can get 52 fascinating letters and 12 beau- 
tiful pictures from 52 great and strange places in foreign lands. 


EVER before was there such a mar- 
N velous plan as this that brings the 

wonders of all the world into your 
home! Elmer D. Raymond, the famous 
globe-trotter, has been sent by the Round- 
the-World Society on an amazing journey 
which will take him into every part of the 
world. 

No dangers are too great for Mr. Raymond 
to overcome. No place is too distant for him 
to reach. He sweeps down from the North 
Pole into the heart of Africa. He traverses 
the great desert of Sahara, he plunges into 
India’s tiger-haunted jungles, he sails to 
the cannibal isles of the exotic South Seas. 
From the desolate wastes of the Arctic 
Mr. Raymond sent this Radio message, 
“REACHED 8 DEGREES 


strange places he will visit during the next 
six months of his trip. How delightful it 
would be to travel this wonderful, new, ‘‘stay- 
at-home’ way! The panel to the left lists just 
a few of the famous cities and the mysterious, 
“‘off-the-beaten-path’’ places that Mr. Ray- 
mond will write to you about. Their very 
names breathe the romance of far-off lands 
and distant scenes. Even now you can feel 
the thrill that will be yours when these won- 
derful letters, bearing the queer foreign 
stamps, bring into your home the wonders 

and glories of all these romantic places. 
The marvel of it all is that these 52 won- 
derful letters will be sent to you for a sum 
so small that you will wonder how it is 
possible. Think of it! 52 fascinating letters 
sent to you by a famous 


58 MINUTES TO THE 


NORTH POLE.” Y 
our 


Six Months of Delight 


Why does Mr. Raymond 
travel to these far-off lands? 
Why does he expose himself 
to the dangers that lurk on 
stormy seas and in savage 
lands? Simply that he may 
search out the most interest- 
ing, the most picturesque, 


‘*Letters 
From a Globe- 
trotter’”’? Will Be 
Mailed From 
These Places 


Mr. Raymond will mail to 
you 52 letters written in 52 
different places that he will 
visit in Africa, Egypt, the 


Holy Land, Arabia and the 
East. Here are a few of the 
places from where he plans 
to write his letters: 


Zanzibar 


traveler from 52 great and 
strange places—EACH LET- 
TER WRITTEN AND 
MAILED ON THE SPOT 
—for only $7.50; less than 
5c a day. 

And that isn’t all. You 
will also receive copies of 12 
original photographs to be 
taken by Mr. Raymond of 
the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenes of his trip. 


TRAVE 


Uncle Sam's Gteat q 
Winter Playground 


(Continued from page 37) 


ful residences, golf courses, ¢ 
leges and universities and ocez 
side casinos, race tracks an 
every other conceivable buildin 
having to do with out-of-d 
recreation and pleasure, are 
most beyond credulity. In 
city of Miami for example, th 
are more than twenty skyser; 
pers at present being erected fa 
business purposes. Literall 
scores of new hotels and apa 
ments and hundreds of stores 
in process of building at Mia 
Beach. A one hundred millio 


‘| Raton, Genesee Isles and Wint 


the most unusual news of 
the world and tell our mem- 
bers all about them. No 
matter whete Mr. Raymond 
may be—Jerusalem, Athens, 
Luxor, Aden, Colombo—he 
fills three pages of a letter 
about that place, writes your 
name and address on the 
fourth page (no envelope is 
used), puts on it the curious 
stamp of the country, and 
sends the letter, with its 
gtaphic tale of strange lands 
and stranger people, across 


thousands of miles into your home! 
And what fascinating letters Mr. 

mond does write—letters that bring you 

all the thrill and romance of travel! One 


member says, 


Berbera 
Khartum 
Jerusalem 
Damascus 
Smyrna 
Athens 
Aden 
Bagdad 
Bombay 
Madras 
Mombasa 
Harar 
Cairo 
Medina 
Aleppo 
Constantinople 
Suez 
Mascat 
Babylon 
Bagdad 
Colombo 
Calcutta 


To keep your letters and pic- 
tures permanently, you also 
get ahandsome gold-stamped 
loose-leaf binder containing 
ag x 15 inch map of the 
world. 


Only a Limited Number 
of Members Can Be 
Admitted Now 


Surely you will be glad to 
share in this wonderful plan 
to have a great traveler tell 
you of his adventures in the 


/ Round-the-World Society, 
Dept. 511, 220 W. 40th St., 
New York City: 


strange lands of the world. 
Only one thing is necessary—YOU MUST 
ACCEPT THIS INVITATION QUICKLY! / 
Mr. Raymond can write to only a lim- 
ited number of people. Make sure that 
you, your friends, your children, your / 


Ray- 


7 Please enroll me as a member of the 
Round-the-World Society for six months. 
This entitles me to receive copies of 12 photo- 


“Mr. Raymond’s letters are 
the next best thing to traveling one’s self!"’ 
That will be your sensation. 
you receive from this famous traveler is 
like a magic carpet that carries you away 
to the strange scenes it describes so vividly. 


What You Get 


How delightful it would be to have this 
veteran traveler send you two letters every week 
for half a year (52 in all) about the famous 
cities, the great monuments, the quaint and 


mance and adventure! 


relatives are included. Give mem- tf graphs and 52 letters, each bearing my own ad- 
Bach leecer ~ berships in our Society for Chrit. fess hemange sap of the cn ini 

mas. Few things aE DOL Ra De / large map of tite world and a oot binder. I en- 

propriate or can give more gen- 7 close $7.50 for my membership. 

uine happiness. Before it 7 Ph xe ae 

is too late mail the coupon / Oo aioe Antennae cag” 2 ee Samant a aee 

below that brings you six / AGGR CSS oe ers enced neges knee aeaen sone ee nae 

months of thrills, ro- / City 


If you prefer to pay for your membership C.O.D., mark ‘*X"’ 
in the box at the left, and the binder and map will be seor 


Round-the-World Society / State............... 
Dept. 511, y; 

220 W. 40th Street O 

New York City / to you for $7.50, parcel post collect. 
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dollar development is going ot 
at Coral Gables and the construe 
tion program in hotels and play 
grounds at. Hollywood, Laud 
dale, Fulford-by-the-Sea, Bo 


Haven and along the entire coas 
line of seventy miles betwe 
Miami and Palm Beach is now 
practically continuous and unpre 
cedented in the annals of recreas 
tive history. 

Great syndicates from the 
north are spending millions upon 
new subdivisions which they are 
converting into new towns an 
cities. The pioneer work that 
such men as Carl Fisher and 
George E. Merrick have done in” 
the development at Miami Beach 
and Coral Gables is now being 
followed by a hundred other men” 
of similar capacity, force and’ 
vision. The results are new 
islands made in Biscayne Bay 
and in other harbors along the 
coast, new highways (of which 
the Connors Highway between 
Palm Beach and Lake Okeecho- 
bee is a notable example), thrus 
out into the heart of the Ever- 
glades, new railways on 
their lines throughout Flori 
both north and south, east and 
west, together with the reari 
of every kind of instittonl 
building, hospitals, art museums, 
libraries and school structures. 

In other words, money being 
placed in Florida is not merely” 
a paper speculation; it is a con- 
structive investment in co 
in reclaiming lands, and in pro-— 
ducing throughout the state the 
signs of an advanced and ordered 
civilization. In Florida there are 
already found hundreds of men 
whose names are connected with 
America’s greatest accomplish- 
ments and whose wealth and in- 
terests are being here attached to 
a wide variety of constructive en- 
terprises. Every city and town 
from Tampa to Ft. Myers on the 
west coast and from Jackson- 
ville to Key West on the east 
coast, is sharing in this great 
wave of prosperity. 
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Florida's Venice DeLuxe’ 

WISTINCTLY different from anything yet developed 
i in this land of amazing developments is Genesee 
" Isles. Here are blended the romance and mysticism 
of the colorful Riviera, the subtle witchery of old- 
world Venice and the brilliancy and gayety of Florida at 
its best. Overlooking the ocean at picturesque Pompano, 
the beauty spot of the famous Florida East Coast. Mid- 
way between fashionable Palm Beach and merry Miami, 
Genesee Isles is destined to become the outstanding ex- 
clusive community of the year. A delight to the home- 
builder. Attractive to the investor. 


GENESEE IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
DOUGLAS J. LUCKHURST, 
Vice-President and General Manager 


MIAMI WEST PALM BEACH, 
FORT LAUDERDALE MIAMI BEACH 
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Soon again, may you travel 
away-southward for an- 
other visit—or your first— 
in any or all of the famous 
East Coast resorts, those 
versatile dispensers of sum- 
mertime attractions in the 
dead of winter. 


There’s historic St. Augustine, 
whose quaint cobbled streets strag- 
gle across wide boulevards. There’s 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax with its 
auto racing on the beach. Palm 
Beach—tropically brilliant... 
long since reached the social grade. 
And Miami—that metropolis ex- 
traordinary—where real estate’s an 
outdoor sport. 


ABS oo ly! FES. = bo NERS 
golf, surf bathing, fishing, tennis, 
riding, motoring and every other 
diversion. 


The Florida East Coast (Flagler System) 
Hotels, operated on the American plan, open 
as follows: 

ST. AUGUSTINE 
Alecazar- - 2+ - - -- - - * Dec. 19 


Ponce de Leon - - - - = - = Jan. 6 
ORMOND-ON -THE-HALIFAX 


Ormond! 9-9 =) == = =e x = Jan. 2 
PALM BEACH 
Royal Poinciana- - = - - - - Dec. 24 
Breakers. - - = = = = - Rebuilding 
MIAMI 

Royal Palm -"- - - - - = - Dec. 15 
; KEY WEST 

Casa Marinaig=7 t=) \- ay nio=none= Dec, 28 
LONG KEY 


Long Key Fishing Camp - 


Through Pullman trains and 
through sleepers from important 
cities to all East Coast resorts, in- 
cluding Miami for Nassau, Bahamas 
and Key West for Havana, Cuba. 


Booklet containing list of hotels 
and other information supplied upon 
request. 


Florida East Coast Railway Company 
Florida East Coast Hotel Company 


(Flagler System) 


NEW YORK OFFICE ZY \, 
2 West 45th Street (CAAA 

Phone, SS Sa — 

Murray Hill 4411 Z A\Z = 


GENERAL OFFICES 
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The Emerald Isle of Cuba 
(Continued from page 9) 


are some small towns that are 
duplicates of those in the interior. 
On Independence day, May 20th, 
I took the ferry across the water 
to the village of Regia where a 
Monument to Marti was to be 
unveiled. Regla has a heavy 
percentage of negroes among its 
inhabitants, and the squalor and 
flies of the side streets contrast 
with the atmosphere of prosperity 
and cleanliness of Havana. The 
houses are mostly low, old- 
fashioned brick or wooden struc- 
tures with tile roofs. Only the 
principal streets are paved. As 
I walked up a narrow street to- 
ward the Monument on the hill, 
I heard the sound of rumba 
music and joined the crowd of 
blacks and whites who were im- 
pudently staring into the house of 
the negro family that was hav- 
ing the celebration. The rumba 
is a negro dance, more savage 
than the beat of tom-toms. It is 
performed to the accompaniment 
of voices and beating of drums. 
There is little movement of the 
feet, the motion mostly being in 
the arms and trunk. The dancers 
marched in a circle, single file, 
one after another, while a large 
negro led the singing. The song 
was wild, and the Spanish so dis- 
torted in the groaning melody 
that the words were not intelli- 
gible. The dancers varied in 
color from the coal black of a 


Jamaican to a light mulatto. The 
weirdness of the effect came from 
the strangely exalted expression 
of the dancers and the monoton- 
ous similarity of the gestures. 
The rumba reminds me faintly of 
the Indian war dance in motion, 
but the music has the barbaric 
swing of the jungle that awakens 
a wild desire to join the primitive 
dancers. 

Old rituals from Africa still 
survive in the ceremonies of the 
voodooists or “Nanigos” as they 
are called here. It is impossible 
for the outsider to learn much 
regarding voodoo practices here, 
but negro organizations of the 
voodooists do exist in Cuba. 
From time to time, some child 
murder is attributed to them, and 
investigations are made. 
claimed that the voodooists’mem- 
bers are mostly negroes origi- 
nating in Haiti and Jamaica. 

Only a few hundred feet above 
the jungle dance, the unveiling 
of the Marti Monument was tak- 
ing place, and a nicely dressed 
intelligent gathering was listening 
to orators speak on the heroic 
deeds of the famous Cuban 
patriot. I watched the eager 
listeners, hanging on every word 
of the speaker, and mentally com- 
pared them with the dancers I 
had just passed. Cuba is the 
Island of contrasts. That is part 
of its charm! 
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Strange Tales of the Spanish Main 
(Continued from page 13) 


smack highly of the old pre- 
Aztec days, though how far 
it can be traced back or what it 
can be traced to, is largely an 
open question. Taken at all 
literally, it is doubtless absurd to 
the point of insanity. But ! 
One night not many years ago 
there was camped on the upper 
Chagres beside the trail a civil 
engineer on hunting leave with 
his outfit. It was after dark, and 
he was smoking a pipe prepara- 
tory to turning in for the night 
when from far up the trail came 
a high-pitched, wailing scream. 
The hunter jumped to his feet, 
and listened as the cry came 
down the trail close to him. It 
was like the cry of no animal he 
had ever heard. The mountain 
lion cries like a lost child, but 
this was the cry of a woman in 
distress, agonized with pain. 
Seizing his gun, the listener 
started to rush from his tent 
when he was met by his natives, 
who were in the last extremity 
of terror. It was the cry of La 
Tula Vieja, they said, and begged 
him not to go out to the trail. 
The engineer had heard of La 


Tula Vieja, and while he did not 
believe the story he was deter- 
mined to see for himself the 
truth of the matter. But his 
panic stricken peons rushed on 
him, threw him to the ground, 
and held him there while the 
ghastly noise came slowly down 
the trail, reached him, passed, and 
died away in the distance. 

Then, and only then was the 
American released, and without 
stopping to indulge in chastise- 
ment he left the moaning natives 
and went at once to the trail. 
There he found tracks where an 
hour before there had been none. 
These tracks were peculiar, un- 
like any he had ever seen before, 
evidently those of some large 
animal, walking on two legs. 
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Insurance Company 


Founded 


Moreover, the foot-prints faced 
in the opposite direction to that 
in which the noise had traveled! 
That was enough. 

The South is full of wonder 
and mystery, but in this skepti- 
cal day and age, it is difficult 
enough to make people believe 
what they already know to be 
true. 
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NSURE your baggage © 

wheneverand wherever 
you travel. 

North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance pro- 
tects you against theft, 
fire and other hazards en 
route or in hotels. 

Ask any Insurance 
Agent or mail the at- 
tached coupon for further 
information. 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


1792 2 
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Insurance Company of North Am 
Third and Walnut Streets’ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. F 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


MOTORING SOUTH? 


Get MacNair’s Handy 
Pocket Guide of 
Best Routes 


NEW YORK to FLORIDA 
af 


Best Hotels and Points 
of Interest 
Price 50 cents, postpaid 


GW 


Also Metropolitan Motor- 
ways around New York, 
Midwestern Motorways, 
New York-Chicago, Scenic 
Motorways of New England 


50 cents the volume 


Catalog of maps and guide 


books on request 


Cw 


MacNAIR MOTORWAYS 


1459 Broadway New York 
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This year St. Petersburg an- 
ticipates the greatest season 
in her history. Every possi- 
ble preparation has been 
made for the accommodation 
of her winter visitors. New 
hotels, new apartments, new 
homes, new entertainment, 
with the same old hospitality 
and the old dependable sun- 
shine. Write for booklet to- 
day. Adcress: 


H. L. DILLMAN 
Chamber of Commerce 


Glorious indeed, if you sail on 
| this wonderful ship 


And of course, real food—dis- 
tinctive food! Infact, you'll find 
the H.F. Alexander an unusual 
hink of it—a swift oceanliner ship from bow to stern—a smart Metro- 


houts at sea, upon this 
largest, fastest and finest 
of all coastwise vessels. 


politan hotel afloat. 

Sailings every five days, but if you would 
be sure of passage make your reservations 
now. All first class. 

And there’s room for your car—checked 
just like baggage, need not be crated. 


Stateroomsthatarea delight For full details, rates, sailing date card, 
and completely illustrated booklet see any 


omy, restful, with full sized ticket agent, travel or tourist bureau, or 
hs or beds if you prefer. write 


THE ADMIRAL LINE 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
220 East Flagler St., Miami, Fla. 


Oastwise service. You know 
ut that means—spacious decks, 
a and glassed. Great lounges, 

rtly butcomfortably furnished 


800 Proved 
Pecan Recipes 
Their place in the Menu 


The Food 
of Buoyant Energy 


The pecan—the food of buoyant energy, the chief 
staple of the untiring, primitive American Indian—is 
now highly recommended by the most advanced food 
experts. The nearest to a complete natural food, it 
affords an always-pure, always-dependable source of 
the protein, fat, quality carbohydrates, mineral salts 
and vitamins needed by the human system. 


Eaten raw, these finest of nuts have established so 
vast a host of admirers that calls came from all sections, 
“Tell us more about other methods of using pecans.’ 


We called on women for their best proved, pecan 
Tecipes. Over 21,000 were received, checked, tested 
and re-checked by trained dietitians, and from these 
the very cream have been selected for publication in 
the recipe book, ‘‘800 Proved Pecan Recipes,’’ along 
with menus for every season showing how to properly 
balance food to assure health and vigor. This recipe 
book, with 460 pages and_85 illustrations, including 
color pictures, bound in DURABLE, WASHABLE 
ees is in great demand at $2.50 per copy, post- 
pai 


What does this mean to 
the Pecan Producer? 


It means an increase in the demand for pecans—a 
demand which has, even without that stimulus, in- 
creased so much faster than the supply that each 
season sees the increasing crop of the finest paper shell 
pecan exhausted earlier. 


It means that the producer of pecan nuts, in south- 
west Georgia, under the Co-operative Plan of the Key- 
stone Pecan Company, can look forward confidently 
to a substantial increase in demand as well as an in- 


ELAM G. HESS, President, Keystone Pecan Co. 
Box 408, Manheim, Penna. 


Pecan Raisin Pie 


Those who ‘just love” raisin 
pie will say this is the best 
raisin pie they ever tasted. 
Those who never liked raisin 
“This is different 
—I never knew raisin pie could 
be so delicious.”’ 


pie will say, 
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six 
at my risk 


Send me _ $1.50 
today and I will 
send you postpaid 
a beautiful 12-02. 
Gift Box of Patri- 
cian Pecans, fresh 
from the orchard. 


Guarantee 


Bat six at my 
risk. If dissatisfied, 
return the balance 
within ten days 
and get. your $1.50 
back. I could not 
make this offer if 
these were not the 
biggest of the very 
finest pecans, sure 
to please you in 
every way. 


Family Package, 
10 lbs. delivered, 
$15. 


crease in production from his trees. 


Our Free Book, 
‘‘Paper Shell Pecans,”’ 


shows the opportunity; describes and 
illustrates the Certified Established 
Pecan Orchards, now over 24 years 
old, which hasten by more than two 
years your profit crops of pe- 
cans, when your trees look like 
the orchard at the left. 


This book shows how the 
company cultivates and fer- 
tilizes your orchards, and 
gathers your crops under 
an unique profit-sharing 
plan which assures thor- 
ough care. 
easy payments of 33c 
a day, per orchard acre, 
containing twenty trees, 
protects you in that 
opportunity. 


This book is FREE. 
Send the coupon—it 
places you under no ob- 
ligation to spend a 
single cent. 


ee — — — — -SEND THIS COUPON-—= 


Tells how 


LC] Please send me without Sages your illustrated book, ParerR SHELL PEcaAns. 


Oo ; enclose $2.50, for which please send me your book entitled ‘800 Proved Pecan 


Recipes.” 
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The Island 


0} 
Enchantment 


To the le of Enchantment 


Treasured days of medieval romance brought to life 


again in a beautiful tropical setting. 


Every nook and 


corner of this alluring island yields exceptional pleasure 


for a fall or winter holiday. 


Steamer Your Hotel for Entire Cruise 


Rates include all neces- 
sary expenses for the entire 
cruise New York to San 
Juan and return, with op- 
tion of staying at attractive 
Condado-Vanderbilt Hotel. 
Also delightful motor sight- 
seeing trips, including a 


110-mile tour among the 
high mountains of the in- 
terior. 

Luxuriously appointed 
steamers specially built for 
this service. The magnifi- 
cent new S.S. “Coamo”’ in 
service December. 


For complete information, sailing 
lists and attractive booklets, address 


CRUISE DEPARTMENT 


PORTO RICO LINE 


WV AAA AY, 


ASA AVAT EN 


SAN JUAN ; 


25 BROADWAY 


anderbilt 


Porto RIco 


The Finest Hotel 
in the 


WEST INDIES 


A bit of New York's luxury in a 
charming tropical setting. Over- 
looking the far-reaching Atlantic 
and beautiful Condado Bay. Wholly 
American. 

Inexpensive accommodations for 
season or stop-over. Golf, tennis, 
surf-bathing, boating, motoring. 
Direct steamer service via Porto 
Rico Line. 


For Illustrated Literature 
and Reservations address 


Watton H. Marsaatt, Mgr. 


The Vanderbilt Hotel 
New York 
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A Forgotten Empire of the Argentine 
(Continued from page 16) 


jungle foliage, and you get a 
conception of the Iguazu. Vic- 
toria Falls in Africa are almost 
twice as high as the Iguazu, but 
only a third as wide. But where 
it surpasses our Falls, or any 
other falls in the world, is in the 
volume of water falling over it. 
Before Niagara was tapped for 
factories and power houses along 
its bank, twenty million cubic 
feet a minute ran over its falls. 
This is only half of the regular 
rainy season flow of the falls in 
South America. And when 
heavy rains fall, engineers cal- 
culate that six times the greatest 
quantity of water that ever 
flowed over Niagara tumbles 
two hundred and thirty feet down 
into the Iguazt basin and roars 
away toward the Atlantic, a 
quantity, as practical people 
would calculate, representing 
eight hundred and fifty million 
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horsepower going to waste. 
One could stand for hours 
fore the Tres Mosques 
(Three Musketeers) with ¢ 
double drop of one hundred 
fifteen and one hundred 
twenty-five feet. There are 
distinct falls in various part 
the river, every one of them 
an appeal of its own, and a 
mand upon the tourist to vis 
Probably the most interes 
expedition is to the De 
Throat. Some distance al 
the hotel is the landing place 
an Indian piragua, or dug 
This takes sightseers across 
open part of the river. The 
wading over slippery rocks wi 
only the grip of the rope § 
shoes keeps one from falling, 
tourist reaches the upper pat 
the falls with all their gram 
below him. The picture is 
forgetably beautiful. 


The Golden Island of Ponce De Leon 
(Continued from page 23) 


The girls cook and serve all the 
meals for themselves and the 
boys, wash, iron, and learn to 
sew.” There are now some ex- 
cellent buildings which have been 
constructed entirely by student 
labor and the total cost to each 
student for food, lodging, laun- 
dry, tuition and incidentals is 
only fifteen dollars amonth. Not 
since I visited the Ecoles Men- 
agéres of Switzerland have I 
been so impressed by any educa- 
tional institution. The next 
day we lunched at Arecibo; 
and not far beyond it stopped 
to visit one of the great sugar 
centrals, where I found my- 
self. the victim of a fascina- 
tion which fairly bewitched me. 
I could, I think, have stayed 
indefinitely watching the miracle 
of transformation from the green 
stalks of cane, which were being 
mown down in the green fields 
through which I passed, and 
which look rather like cornfields, 
brought in at one end of the 
huge building on laden cars— 
and emerging at the other end, 
granulated sugar in burlap bags! 
Entirely unannounced, I  pre- 
sented myself at the outer office 
in the middle of the blazing after- 
noon, and was given as a guide 
a boy who was one of the most 
beautiful specimens of humanity 
that I ever beheld. He waited 
patiently while I watched the 
giant hooks lift the cane, a car- 
ful at a time, to the huge rollers 
which, grinding and _ pressing, 
sent the juice whirling into the 
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rapacious caldrons below, © 
verting the waste pulp into 
to keep that same machii 
turning, day and night, weel 
week out, all through the sé 
of productiveness. He was 
lighted, too, at finding me 
tranced instead of frightene 
this machinery; led me up 
down ladders and railless s 
ways—twenty or thirty of t 
—around the seething /boi 
crater like, with the bubl 
mass of sweet lava inside; | sn 
at my rapture as the $s 
grained away from the mola 
over the dusky giant kickit 
bag with his bare foot, as 
pended in the air, it filled } 
the creamy crystals, in orde 
shake them down more fi 
and over the other worker, 
duskier and more gigantic, 

sewed the tops of the bags 
gether with coarse, hemp cor 
means of one or two swift 
tortions of needle and fin 
There was a tall glass of 
juice, just as it had come 1 
the cane, waiting for me to d 
in the chemical laboratory | 

went out. It looked like mt 
water, and tasted much fi 
than our own maple sugar ii 
natural state; but not for wi 
would I have disappointed 
expectant Adonis who had ca 
it to be prepared for me 
drained the glass with ung 
matical but enthusiastic cor 
ments in my best Spanish—w 
is pretty poor !—and parted 1 
him with deep regret. 
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BS ARIFORD ACCIDENT AND non ( ree 


AY TR TIL ORLER eee 


OP PANy 


CA Bourars 


Prius -/ 


OW long would your income continue if an 
accident laid you flat on your back for sev- 

eral months, perhaps permanently? There is a 
Hartford policy particularly drawn to enable pro- 
fessional men, executives and bankers to meet this 
contingency, in a contract drawn to meet individ- 
ual need. It provides a regular income in case of 
prolonged disability. Our nearest agent will be 

_ glad to explain this policy to you. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

Company and The Hartford Fire In- 

surance Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors: 


Golf 


Riding 
on the Beach 


Boardwalk 
Activities 
Aviation 
Indoors: 

Music and 


Entertainments 


Gitronte: ADDON HAIL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


will makeyour holidays happy days 
Tune in on WPG and : : fall 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall ~winter or summer, spring or fall. 
A number of persons have grown so enthusi- 


astic that they have made Chalfonte- Haddon 
Hall their permanent or semi-permanent home. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the 
very center of things. American Plan only; 
always open. Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


"LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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Write for our booklet’ 
“What you see on the 
Mediterranean Cruise’’ 
Address, Cruise Depart- 
ment, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Make this winter count—for all time. eto 
fascination, the glamor, the ease and pleasure of a 
iterranean cruise on the Adniatic or Lapland. 


To glorious countries where time has piled up ‘fabled 
treasures. And in supreme comfort all the way. “On 
board—courteous service and luxurious accommodations. 
On shore—interesting guidance. Every step of the way 
planned with the expertness of 54 years’ travel experience. 


White Star liner Adriatic | 
Jan. 7 and Feb. 25 es 


Red Star liner Lapland 
Jan. 16 and Mar. 6 


Returning 45 days later. Liberal stop-oyer privileges from one ship to the 
eer or with return via North European port, permitting visits to Paris or 
ondon, e 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Dardanelles, Constantinople, Haifa (for 
Holy Land), Alexandria (for Egypt), Syracuse, Naples, 
Monaco, Gibraltar. 


$690 and up, including shore trips 


West Indies Cruises: 30-31 Oays 


White Star Liner Megantic Jan. 23 and Feb. 27 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway (= our offices elsewhere 
New York City XW or authorized agents 
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Around the World 
fo 4 


ESTWARD via the Panama Canal 
v V —Anitinerary that will fascinate 
to the very end —an American man- 
agement fully conversant with the de- 
sires of American travelers—European 
chefs and servants, trained in the con- 
tinental way — perfect appointments. 
The Resotute offers all the privileges 
of foreign registry.Four months perfect 
vacation ‘ 


on the 


SOLUTE 


(Queen of Cruising Steamships) 
From iy, 
New York 


Jan. 21, 1926 
Los Angeles 
Feb. 6 
San Francisco 
Feb. 9 


Rates 
$1500 and up 
including shore 


excursions 


| Same Canat and Spanish Main 
— For West Indies cruising the 
Re.iance is ideal in size and appoint- 
ments. Her splendid staterooms, pub- 
licroomsand unusually spacious decks 
were designed especially to keep peo- 
ple comfortable in tropical waters. 
Her management, cuisine, and service 
are world renowned. Five delightful 
cruises, will be made this winter 


by the 


RELIANCE 


(Sister Ship of the Resolute) 
From New York Feb. 27—27 days 
Dec. 19—14 days April 1—14 days 
Jan. 9 — 15 days Rates 
$150 and $250 


For full information about these splendid cruises, send to 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
87 St. James St., Montreal 574 Market St., San Francisco 
or local steamship and tourist agents 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 
230 South 15th St., Phila. 


A Golden Fortune in Pecans 


(Continued from page 39) 4 


seventy-five to two hundred 
pounds of nuts, depending upon 
the care it is given. That is 
when the big profit comes and 
when the pecan grower in this 
district looks down his long rows 
of trees and sees the vision of 
his grandchild’s landaulet. 

The government figures show 
that Georgia leads in the acre- 
age planted with the improved 
pecans, most of these trees be- 
ing in Dougherty, Lee, Mitchell 
and Calhoun Counties. Georgia 
points with pride to its produc- 
tion of over two and a half mil- 
lion pounds of pecans in 1919, 
practically all of the improved 
varieties, and their increasing 
yield since that date. But Flor- 


ida is not out of the picture by~ 


any means. It is-estimated that 
it has fifty thousand acres planted 
with pecans in its northern and 
western counties; and in 1923 the 
Florida crop amounted to a mil- 
lion and a quarter pounds. 
Meanwhile orchard after orchard 
is being planted, because pecans 
have paid their growers in the 
past. Jefferson County, Florida, 
now has joined that charmed cir- 
cle of Georgia Counties where 
pecans are a main crop; it re- 
ceives more outside money from 
the sale of pecan nuts and pecan 
nursery stock than from any 
other one industry. In recent 
years it has been reported that 
towns in the Georgia pecan belt 
have received more money from 
pecan nuts alone than from any 
other crop, even including cotton. 

No less a person than Luther 
Burbank himself, from the fast- 
ness of his California home where 
he remains surrounded with the 
wonders that he has produced by 
merely giving Nature a few 
timely and scientific prods, makes 
the following statement: “If I 
were young again,” he says, “I 
would go South and devote my 
life to propagating new species of 
the pecan. Walnut culture is the 
leading horticultural product in 
California, makes more money 
for us and makes it easier than 
anything else, and your pecan is 
superior to our walnut. The 
longevity of the pecan orchard 
and its immense earning power 
make it one of the most profitable 
and permanent of agricultural in- 
vestments.” 

It might be interesting, now, 
to look a bit into this question of 
longevity and see why the pecan 
possesses it. The main reason 
is that it is free from all ordi- 
nary tree pests because it is of 
the hickory group, that sturdy 
family that gives its name to 
heroes, and it is the hardiest of 
all that group. The lack of sur- 
face moisture—that great buga- 
boo before which most trees fold 
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up their limbs and die—wor 
it not at all. It possesses, | 
den from the eyes of je 
trees, a remarkably long 
root” which goes down deep i 
the ground, so deep that it dra 
moisture from the damp § 
soil. Then too, the blooil 
period is late in the Spring wl 
the air has warmed and there 
not the slightest danger of © 
buds being nipped by frost. 
truth one can plant a pecan f 
and shout “Vive!” at it, and hi 
it, curiously enough, obey or 
orders. 

Furthermore, besides all th 
other virtues, the pecan nut p 
sesses great food value. It 
rich in oil. Place the meat of: 
nut upon the end of a hat 
and set fire to it, and you 
find that it will burn m 
brightly than a candle. The pa 
shell pecan contains a larger f 
portion of nut meat, according 
the weight of the nut, than d 
any other with the single exc 
tion of the finest almond. / 
while the almond meat conté 
fifty-four per cent fat, the pe 
rejoices in seventy per ¢ 
Small wonder, then, that with 
these virtues, this section of 
South has come to adopt 
pecan as a gold nugget ami 
foods. 


And there is one thing m 
The nut inherits hardiness ft 
its mother, the tree. Therefor 
does not have to be gathered 
a hurry when matured, like 
ples and peaches, but may be f 
vested over a period of sev 
weeks. And when the nuts 
gathered they can be easily sl 
ped in bags and boxes and 
keep for six to ten months w 
out cold storage. With the ad 
boon of cold storage, they © 
survive in perfect state for aj 
or two. ‘This, of course, is 
cause of their seamless, air-ti 
shell. And this is the reason 1 
they have achieved such fam 
damp, torrid New Orleans. H 
and hand with pecans have g 
the great New Orleans prali 
that delicious candy which 
now spread all over the cout 
and can now even be bought 
subway stands. 


So Georgia and Florida 1 
mean, besides winter swimm 
and real estate, pecans, the inv: 
ment that lasts for generatic 
and the most delicious of 
foods. It will be well to rem 
ber it when you order your r 
“fudge with pecans, please” ; 
to ruminate on the fact that 
druggist reports that he used 
teen hundred pounds of crus 
pecans in a year on the sund 
that passed over his mai 
counter ! 


ISoum 
AMERICA 


HeN\ J-~FLEET 


Those who have always followed the beaten 
paths of travel will find a delightful change in 
South America’s bracing climate, gorgeous scen- 
ery and magnificent cities. 


Luxury, comfort, meals and service equal to the 
finest modern hotels, all outside staterooms. 
These are a few of the advantages to be obtained 
by booking your passage on one of the famous 
V-Fleet vessels—the finest plying to South 
America. 
BARBADOS 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


Calling northbound at 
SANTOS AND TRINIDAD 


45 days Special Cruise Tours in- 58 days 


cluding Rio for the Mardi 
: Gras, all expenses included, 
January 23. 


| Regular Sailings by the 
S. S. VOLTAIRE Ss. S. VAUBAN 
ot] Ss. S. VANDYCK S. S. VESTRIS 


) For Illustrated Literature, etc., 


4 Apply Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y., 
| or your local S. S. or tourist agency. 


LAMPORT 
é- HOLT 
“The Better Way” LIN E 


hawaii 
Where Don Juan Gaetano 
Pree the Standard of Spain 


‘pS the days when the Dons of Spain 
sailed the Seven Seas it is said that 
Don Juan Gaetano discovered Hawaii. 
After months of voyaging he came to 
these isles of untold beauty, abounding 
with fruits of indescribable delicacy, and 
inhabited by a gentle, cultured people 
—hospitable and peace-loving. 


Only five and one-half days on a perfectly 
equipped Matson liner and the Islands 
that struck the Spanish Dons with won- 
der are yours! Here is a holiday of in- 
comparable pleasure. The unique, almost 
indescribable charm of Hawaii, the com- 
bined atmosphere of the Orient and the 
Tropics. 

You land at Hagperaiy the gateway to 
these myS8tic atitudes of delight. From 


\ 


have ae to enjox tot < rhe ost the ex- 
quisite hospitality “of ' the est, love- 
; liest, most fascist: ing~ef the: geific Is- 


The Luxury Cruise bo 


Mediterranean’ 


Palestine - Egypt 


mum cost for the 


This land of ah ere is within your 
reach. Every week one of these luxurious 
A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation—Luxurious comfort, Matson liners sails from San Francisco 


perfect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board the “‘Rotterdam.’ {from Seattle every OS two days| for 
Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting Old World lands, Hawaii. 


(By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 5th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 


Under the Hotranp America Line’s own management 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ The new Matson ship, the Maroro 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement (G Sying Jish), now under construction, 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appointments, the will be completed early in 1927. She 
Surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service and manage- will contain more private baths than 
ment on board. any other ship afloat. The vessel will 
Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion -cost over six and a half million dol- 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, lars and will be designed as a naval 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the auxiliary cruiser. 
Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 
Number of guests limited 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Minneapolis, Luxury cruise to the 
St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Ga., Seattle, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW ; fr ! c t S O 18] 
Illustrated Folder “*T*’ on request 
aoe HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 0 
{ we aw 


Matson Navigation Co,, 209 Market St., San Francisco 
1 am interested in a trip to Hawaii, Please send me particulars, 


Or any authorized 
Steamship Agent 


as : : Literature has been prepared especially for use in schools, If you desire it, check here. { J 
I n pia oF aiperiisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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JSrom New York Feb. 17,1926 


A fascinating Winter Cruise offering an 
unusually distinctive opportunity to all 
who intend to visit Mediterranean points, 
Egypt and the Holy Land next season. 


Travelling on this great, world-renowned 
Cunarder, you are assured of the right 


kind of environment plus 


The Mauretania will call 


the acme of 


| comfort, luxury and service. 


at Madeira, 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Villefranche 
(French Riviera), Naples, Athens, Haifa 


Requests for detailed 

information and lit- 

erature are cordially 
invited. 


(Holy Land), Alexandria, etc. 
interesting and attractive shore excursions. 
Round-trip tickets via North Atlantic. 


CUNARD 


~ ANCHOR“ 


Many 


25 Broadway, New York 
or Branches and Agencies 


A Trip 
to Japan 


for your children — and you 


OULD you have your 

children know the real 
Japan? Such knowledge is 
not to be found in histories, 
in geographies, in guide 
books, nor always in actual ” 
travel. Only through ac- 
quaintance with habits and 
thoughts of the people can 
an intimate knowledge of a 
country be acquired. 


gives you an interesting and illuminating insight into the fascinating 
country of Nippon. This new and different kind of travel book brings 
you into close contact with the very essence of Japanese life. It pic- 
tures the institutions and customs of the country as the Japanese 
themselves see them. In an intimate, personal manner it reveals 
their interests, their longings and their ideals. 


Little Pictures of Japan consists of Japanese hokkus and legends, 
printed in beautiful type. Contains 192 pages, 185 of them in four 


fullcolors. Edited by Olive Beaupré Miller, Editor of My BOOKHOUSE, 
and illustrated by Katharine Sturges. A book you will be proud to 
own at a price so low it will surprise you. 


Not Sold in Stores 


BOOKLET FREE—Write for copy of sixteen-page illustrated booklet 
containing complete description and facsimile pages in actual size 


and colors. Address 


LINTLE DICTURES OF JAPAN 


The BOK HOUSE /or CHILDREN 


360-D North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 


New York Boston Philadelphia 


Kansas City 


New Orleans 


Rediscovering the Romance of Jamaica 
(Continued from page 27) 


tle, murder and sudden death,’ 
but also with ‘plague, pestilence 
and famine.’ It had experienced 
the ills of ‘lightning and tempest,’ 
and had suffered not a little from 
‘sedition, privy conspiracy and 
rebellion.’ Two charges, on the 
other hand, it would certainly 
have repudiated, those, namely, 
of ‘hypocrisy’ and ‘all uncharita- 
bleness.’ 

“Port Royal must have been 
a stirring spot for a number of 
years, and especially during the 
latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was girt about by a wall 
with many a sally-port in it, 
while upon its point rose a grey 
lighthouse. It had wide quays, 
whereon wete often to be seen 


piled-up bales and kegs, sacks_ 


crammed with spices and boxes 
full of pieces of eight, the same 
being guarded by mahogany- 
coloured men with cutlasses and 
with such truculent looks as 
would alone have daunted the 
very emissaries of Satan. 

“There were ample creeks too 
for careening ships and a ‘hard’ 
for the boats as handy as that at 
Portsmouth. Here would be 
drawn up craft of all kinds, 
whale-boats and jolly-boats, boats 
stolen from Spanish merchant- 
men, native canoas and weather- 
worn Plymouth wherries. 
Around them would be loitering 
listless men, lean and in rags, 
prisoners from the Main, who 
muttered together in the hated 
speech of Spain. They would be 
watched by a contented coxswain 
who lying half asleep in the sun, 
with his back against a wall, 
would heave a stone at them oc- 
casionally when their jabber jar- 
red on his reverie. Conspicuous 
on the outskirts of the port, and 
standing high upon a spit of 
green, was a gallows with a few 
festering bodies dangling from it. 

“Houses of all shapes and 
heights crowded together along 
the narrow streets of the town. 
Some were mere huts thatched 
with palm leaves; others were of 
wood with seaward-looking bal- 
conies; many were built of stone 
with turrets or bright-tiled roofs. 
There were churches too in the 
place and warehouses, a fort and 
the lines of a military barrack, 
ship-chandlers’ shops in great 
abundance smelling of tarred 
rope, and shops full of tawdry, 
jewelry, mostly ear-rings and 
finger-rings, with silks and man- 
tillas destined for lasses in 
Devon, together with strange 
birds in cages and a stuffed alli- 
gator or two. 

“From the taverns would is- 
sue a cloud of brandy-tainted 
smoke and the roar of hurricane 
voices, blended with the clatter 
of tankards, the chink of money 
and the occasional crash of a 
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fist falling on a table. 
other houses may come 
sound of a fiddle and of 
dancing in heavy boots. 
shadows of the gambling § 
ties sailors would be thre 
dice or playing at Red and Y 
in an ominous silence. 

a’ silence that was apt 
broken by shouts and snarl 
even by a pistol shot, or 
noise of a man _ stumblin, 
into the daylight coughing 
blood. 

“Tt was probably in the ea 
of ships in the anchorage, 
than in the town, that the s 
business of Port Royal 
transacted. Imagine suchac 
at night about the time of 
middle watch, a low, stifling 
‘with smoke-blackened beams, 
sail has been drawn over the 
light as a guard against pry 
eyes. The room is lit by a 
tering tallow candle stuck in an 
tar candlestick. It throws its li 
upon a chart on the table, 6 
which some half-dozen men 
leaning. It casts awful shade 
of their mighty shoulders and 
their battered hats upon 
panelled walls, upon the shel 
where gleam silver-mounted 
tols, upon the half-opened loc 
stuffed with loot and odd g 
together with the portrait ¢ 
wife at home and the with 
bunch of holly she hung up in 
cabin when the ship left Plym 
one Christmas Day. A cage y 
a parrot hangs somewhere i 
gloom, for out of the dark 
comes, now and then, a che 
and inconsequent shriek of, 
fanity. i 

“The captain, a man in a/b 
caded coat, is tracing a course 
the chart with the point of a d 
ger. His neighbour follows 
with a pipe-stem, but a third m 
who keeps his mutilated a 
thumbless hand on the paper, 
sists on an alternative route. — 

“They are deep over a oil 
for a raid on the Main; # 
argue and wrangle in hot wk 
pers, until the captain’s clench 
fist comes down on the Pal 
with a concluding thud. Thel 
troubled point they decide by 
throw of the dice, and thi 
standing up, they stretch th 
shoulders, shake hands solemn 
and yell up the stair for a & 
nikin of hot rum. 

“Such was Port Royal wh 
it was shaken into ruins by t 
fearful earthquake of 1692, wh 
the indignant sea rose and swe 
down upon it with revenge 
waves, when white-crested co! 
bers bellowed along the pollut 
streets, broke through the tave 
doors, overturned the tables 
the money-changers, and swe 
the whole fabric of iniquity it 
the eddying and relentless deef 


| ial 


1925 


Sx wonderful days at sea—four colorful days amid the 
sparkle and fascinations of this gay foreign capital. 
Modern luxurious steamers. Deck sports, dancing and 
impromptu social gatherings. 
In Havana, free sightseeing tours in seven-passenger cars 
to interesting places in and about the city—gay night life— 
historic places—beautiful buildings—time for shopping, 
independent sightseeing, opera and sports. 
a, day tours, including accommodations at hotel on shore, 
eres to Mexico City including meals and berth on 
steamer and rail trips between Vera Cruz and Mexico City, 
one way $105; round trip $185. Stopover in Havana if 
desired without additional charge. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with 
local agent or address as below 


WARD LINE 


NEW YORK AND CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
_ Foot of Wall Street, New York City 


y ae 
Whe popular Routeto-1 t0-1 


CRUISES 1 926 


Itinerary SS. Patria Ss providence SS. Patria |SS.Providence 
Mere New YOrk..)....0000> Jan. 16 Feb. 20 Mar. 31 May 4 
ae { BORON ss) de eke: Apr. 1 May 5 
): Ponta Delgada. .12 hrs. Apr. 8 May 12 
BOPITA,) «cise wit vies 10 hrs an. 25 Mar. 1 Apr. 10 May 14 
CEBU er ew ila'eleves 24 brs an. 29 Mar. 5 Apr. 14 May 18 
Clove 12 hrs. an. 31 Mar. 7 Apr. 16 May 20 
Naples........... 12 hrs. eb. 1 Mar. 8 Apr. 17 May 21 
Piraeus eeaens) .24 hrs. Feb. 4 Mar. 11 Apr. 20 ay 24 
Constantinople....2 days| Feb. 6/7 Mar. 13/14) Apr. 22/23 May 26/27 
BURNERS oo 4 lb ga eset 16 hrs. Feb. 10 Mar. 17 Apr. 26 ay 30 
Palestine........4 3 days) Feb. 11/13 Mar. 18/20) Apr. 27/29) May 31/2 
BMAD isos sfo)¥) 0 3% days Feb. 14/17 Mar. 21/24 Apr. 30/3 June 3/6 
Syracuse......... 16 hrs. Feb. 20 Mar. 27 May 6 
eee ocean) 12 et Feb. 21 Mar. 28 May 7 
Monaco.......... 14hrs.|| Feb. 23 Mar. 30 May 9 
Marseilles......... arrive| Feb. 24 Mar. 31 May 10 June 10 
nmgth of the Cruise 39 days 39 days 40 days 37 days 


Minimum Fare $575.00 including shore excursions and Hotel at Jerusalem and Cairo. 
Clean, Comfortable and Commodious Vessels-especially built for the Mediterranean 
Trade. Shore Excursions at Ports-of-call. Stop-overs permitted. Concerts, lectures, 
dances, card parties, games of all sorts in addition to the social pleasures of ocean 
travel. Unsurpassed French cuisine and first-class service throughout. Orchestra: 
Moving Pictures: Wireless News Daily. For further information and descriptive 
literature apply— 


JAMES W. ELWELL & CO., 
General Agents 
17 State Street, New York City 


or local agents 


INC. 


AROUND 


St. Louis 
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CoA aie opportunity on the world’s 


pre-eminent cruising ship to travel 
around the globe, into the heart of 
strange continents, where the call of the muezzins, 
the tinkle of temple bells, the song of the Geishas 
weave the spell of enchantment complete! A dream 
which you surely have wished to see come true. 


‘The 
Cruise Supreme 
on the Specially Chartered 


Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA’ 


will sail Eastward from New York 
January 14th, 1926 


Within the compass of 133 days you will come to 
know old civilizations, different people and odd cus- 
toms, will visit Madeira, the French Riviera, Naples, 
and Athens; Cairo, India, Agra with the Taj Mahal, 
Benares, Delhi, etc.— Ceylon, Sumatra and Java; 
The Philippines; China — South and North — with 
Peking, Japan, Honolulu, Kilauea, the Panama Canal, 
etc. —at a time of the year when climatic and other 
conditions are at their best. 


The unrivaled experience and resources of the 
world’s foremost travel organization—the renowned 
Cunard service — the courteous attention of experi- 
enced officers, the willing work of well-trained 
stewards, the unexcelled cuisine—will again enhance 
the pleasures of the voyage. 


Fares cover all shore excursions. 


Complete Guide-book and other literature 
4 on request. 
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585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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THE GLEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN,N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
complete facilities for the treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, di- 
gestive and nervous disorders. 
Valuable mineral springs—high- 
ly radio-active. Baths under. 
specialized medical direction. 
Golf and other outdoor sports 


Illustrated booklets on request. 


Claridge 


BROADWAY at 44th a 
OVERLOOKING TIMES SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


—o-— 


_ Distinguished 
for its high class clientele 
oe S BATH 
Oup 


—o-— 


Room reservations 
are recommended 


y, 


e Australia ¢ Samoa ¢ 
"SYDNEY SHORT LINE” 


5 4 days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sidney, by the 
‘avorite U.S. Mail and Express Steamers,SIERRA, 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons disp. Rated 
Lloyds 100 Al. Sailings from San Francisco 
Feb. 10, Mar, 3, 24. Apr. 14, and every 21 days- 
HONOLULU and return, 1st class $220; SYDNEY 
and return, 1st class,$565; ROUND THE WORLD 
Ist class, $1200. Book now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


2 Pine St,, San Francisco, Send for picture folder 


The nausea of Sea, Train and Car 
Sickness promptly relieved, Expe- 
rienced travelers all testify to its 
positive action, 25 years in use. 
75c. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 


BOOK NOTES for 


¢ Peacocks and Pagodas, by Paul 
Edmonds (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Mr. 
Edmonds’ quick eye and fluent pen have 
combined to give a picturesque and 
always interesting sketch of Burma 
and the Burmese. 

In the sunny land of Burma he 
has mingled with the people, enjoy- 
ing their happy-go-lucky spirit, and 
with appreciative penetration, study- 
ing. that psychology of theirs which 
accounts time of greater value than 
money—time to be spent dancing and 
feasting. Peacocks and Pagodas gives 
a comprehensive and enlivening view 
of this unique country where the in- 
habitants combine a strange disregard 
for human life with a happiness and 
contentment probably not to be found 
anywhere else. Nothing has escaped 
the author’s attention from the color- 
ful Burmese dress which first flashes 
upon the eye to the intimate and anci- 
ent tribal customs. Mr. Edmonds’ 
study of economic, political and re- 
ligious life in Burma has been thor- 
ough. Contrasting the old ways with 
the new he grows apprehensive at 
the thought of the possible effect of 
a Western civilization unsuited to 
them on this simple Eastern people. 

Throughout his book Mr. Edmonds 
gives a real and delightful sense of 
wandering through this beautiful 
country, of watching its laughing 
children, its light-hearted people and 
the kaleidoscope of their daily life. 


Rahwedia, by C. Harold Smith (D. 
Appleton and Company). A new and 
startling vision of the South Seas 
emerges from this book. Its author, 
when hardly more than a boy was sent 
out to join an uncle in New Zealand. 
Only a short time after his arrival he 
went into the bush with some timber- 
men and became lost. Astray in the 
wilderness, for those were the days 
when there were few settlers as yet, 
he found his way to a Maori village, 
far from any white men. He took 
up his life with the Maoris, and came 
to know their customs and their lan- 
guage. Among them a beautiful girl, 
named Rahwedia, became his friend 
and protector. From her and her 
companions he received instruction in 
the beliefs and superstitions of the 
tribe and the laws which governed 
their life. It is the story of all he 
saw and learned of the savage people, 
seen from a uniquely intimate view- 
point, that lends his book its singular 
fascination. What he tells of Rah- 
wedia up to her tragic death forms an 
idyl of the South Seas that is unfor- 
gettable. Thrilling, too, is the account 
of his escape when his life became 
endangered by his possession of a sac- 
red jade talisman of the tribe which 
Rahwedia had given to him.’ 


Oregon Sketches, by Wallace 
Smith (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). “At 
least, there isn’t a single statistic in 
it.” So wrote Wallace Smith while 
preparing this entertaining collection 
of “Oregon Sketches.” Not a sin- 
gle statistic—and, be it added, not 
a dull paragraph anywhere in these 
informal, chatty accounts of adven- 
tures on and off the trail in the great 
Northwest. Here is the cowboy and 
the roundup buckaroo. Here is the 
Indian and the old prospector. Here 
also are sly glimpses of the tourist 
and his covered wagon, 1925 model; 
the amazing legend of the cow Calla- 
han; the account of a valley ruled by 
women; the quiint philosophy of 
Maverick Tod Mui‘:rkey; the ami- 
able outlaws of Roaring River. These 
and other things, seen with a sym- 
pathetic eye and told with a gently 
humorous pen. The “great, open 
spaces” viewed with a sincere affec- 
tion if, at times, a laughing cynicism. 


THE TRAVELER 


Hull Down, by Sir Bertram Hayes 
(The Macmillan Company). Sir 
Bertram Hayes recently retired as 
commander of the Majestic and com- 
modore of the White Star fleet. Here 
are his reminiscences of forty-five 
years at sea; first on sailing vessels 
voyaging to Calcutta, Australia, and 
across the Pacific, then in command 
of a transport during the Boer War, 
of great Atlantic liners, of the Olym- 
pic during the memorable experiences 
of the World War, which included 
ramming a German submarine, and 
finally in charge of the German 
monster Bismarck, rechristened the 
Majestic. 


Sir Bertram has had plenty of 
interesting experiences and has met 
interesting people everywhere. His 
book will not only appeal to the 
thousands who have travelled on his 
ships and to many other readers who 
like a straightforward story of a life 
full of action and incident, but will 
have permanent value as the record 


of one man’s part in an eventful 


period of the world’s—history. 


t 
The Cities of Umbria, by Edward 
Hutton (E. P. Dutton & Co.). Mr. 
Edward Hutton, who for so long has 
been identified with the presentation 
of Italian art, Italian history and 
Italian literature to the English- 
speaking world, has brought back 
from Italy haunting memories whose 
spell he has put into the charm of his 
descriptions of The Cities of Umbria. 
With discriminating appreciation and 
clear language he describes for us the 
art treasures lying out of the path of 
the ordinary tourist—at Todi, with its 
Etruscan foundations older than Rome 
itself, at Orvieto, with its gemmed 
cathedral facade whence through an 
accident originated the festival of 
Corpus Christi, at terraced Gubbio 
with its cypress trees—and so through 
all the towns of this fascinating 
region. 


Besides ‘the cities themselves, Mr. 
Hutton deals with the painters of the 
Umbrian School, Perugino, Pintoric- 
chio, Piero della Francesca and the 
others, and with the great churchmen 
such as St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Claire, who have lived and died in 
these ancient but deathless towns and 
villages which he loves so much. 


The Little World, by Stella Ben- 
son (The Macmillan Company). Few 
books of travel and personal adven- 
ture keep the reader in a continual 
state of amazement and amusement, 
as Stella Benson does in The Little 
World. She writes about places and 
people in America, Japan, China, and 
India, including a vivid account of 
her wedding journey across “the 
States” in a Ford, and everywhere she 
avoids the commonplace, and _ sees 
things the ordinary tourist fails to see. 
She is always arousing and stimulat- 
ing, whether she writes of her experi- 
ences in a Chinese war, in an Indian 
hospital, or a New England village. 
Read the passage about the Grand 
Canyon as an instance of the fact that 
Miss Benson can tackle a thing that 
has been done a thousand times, and 
do it in a startlingly original way. 


Lago di Garda and Neighborhood, 
by Helena L. Waters (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). The author of 
“The French and Italian Rivieras” 
has now written another book of 
travel in the same style on the Lakes 
of Garda and Iseo, and their sur- 
roundings, including Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, and Verona, a magnificent region 
of the new Italy little known to tour- 
ists but very easy of access since the 
war. 
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TRAV] 
FURNESS 


LINE 


(Bermuda Gov't’ s Official Contract St 


BERMUDA | 


Gem of Winter Playgrounds — 
Only Two Days from New York 
Average Yearly Temperature/0D, 


aves, Modern Hot 
ye All Outdoc 
Fe » Sports, 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Transat 
Liners 


“FORT VICTORIA” 8 
‘‘FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Send for Booklets on Bermuda 


FURNESS BERMUDA LIWi 


34 Whitehall St., New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, BERMUE 
—Unsurpassed location ‘overlooki 
ocean, harbor and surrounding islanc 
Finest cuisine and service, magnifice 
tiled, covered and heated swimmii 
pool. Booking Furness Bermuda Lin 


THE HOTEL BERMUDIAN 


Bermuda’s newest and niost palati 
hotel. Located in beautiful tropic 
gardens of fifteen acres overlooki 
Hamilton Harbor. Accommodatio 
for 460 guests with private baths i 
practically allrooms. Most mode 
de luxe hotel construction, thorough 
fireproof, with highest class cuisi 
and service. Under management of 
A. Sherrard, formerly manager Ho! 
Hamilton. 


Moneeat 
Hotel 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoel 


Paris 


Champs-Elysées — Eto 


250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 


All suites face tl 
spacious Avenue or U 
extensive Hotel groun 


First Class Restaurant ar 
Cellar. — American B: 


Tea and Dinner Concer 
by Instrumental Orchest 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen 


Hairdressing Salo1 
Tickets for all Theate 


Telegraphic address 
Royamonco = Pari 


With a Complete Tour Service 


_ Large commodious Grace Line ne To MONTE 
steamers with every comfort take 
you to this fascinating continent. $ 250 and 
Lofty mountains, beautiful lakes ve 

|| and tropical growth all combine to The Luxury of a 

| enthrall the visitor. Private Yacht 


All outside comfortable, 
spacious staterooms. Swim- 
ming pools. Laundries. 


Nights of gaiety, promenading, 
dancing, mingling with the Latins 
in their favorite pleasure haunts. 

Unexcelled cuisine. 
The Grace Line maintains offices and 
banks throughout South America with 
experienced American agents to assist 
you in every way. 


Reduced rate independ- 
ent tours every two 
weeks to and around 
South America. 

Tickets and Information from Your Local Agent or 


| Write for Booklet. A 


| GRACE LIN 


10 Hanover Square 
New York City 


4th Annual: Tee 


~ vs Cruise de Luxe : 
= Mediterranean 


Egypt — Palestine 
ira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Cee take Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
Cunard S. S. “Scythia 
imited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity 
S Sailing from N. Y. Jan. 26—67 Days } 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” has become an annual classic. 
In every respect it is unsurpassed. Pre-arranged shore 
excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels 
and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the 
height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


i i i Ss. S. 
ivilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via 
BoP tania’ “Mauretania,” “‘Berengaria,’”’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


ALSO EUROPEAN TOURS 
Frequent Departures 


Dsl See ee See 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
AtBank of America, Hos Angeles 582 Market St.,San Francisco 


cust Street, Philadelphia 
f (Est. 1876) Paris Catro London 


Your Oriental Tour 


OURNEY with modern American com- 

forts to the fascinating cities of the Far 
East, travel on a big, swift Government ves- 
sel of the American Oriental Mail Line. See 
the colorful life of ancient Asia—glimpses 
of temples and gardens—the picturesque 
coast of Japan—beautiful Manila Bay and 
our own Philippines, vivid tropical islands. 


These splendid oil-burning Government 
vessels (21,000 ton displacement) offer ex- 
ceptional service: the cuisine is famous, fresh 
American vegetables being served both ways 
—all outside rooms with hot and cold run- 
ning water, most rooms have private bath, 
real beds instead of berths — unusual 
accommodations, deck sports, concerts, 
every convenience. 


S. S. President Jefferson 
S. S. President Grant 

S. S. President Madison 
S. S. President Jackson 
S. S. President McKinley 


Sailings every twelve days from Seattle via 
Victoria, B. C., over the short route to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila—the fastest time between the United 
States and the Orient. See your local tourist 
or steamship agency, or write for interesting 
illustrated booklets and full information. 


32 Broadway, York 


112 W. Adams St., Chicago Fourth at University, Seattle 


what a whale of a gi ccace 


justa few cents make 


Originator of Around the 
World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


a 


Around the World 


128 Days, $1250 to $3000. 6th Cruise, Jan. 
20, westward, ss “Laconia,’”’ 20,000 tons. 
Hilo, 26 days Japan and China; optional 
a days India, Palestine, Greece, Europe, 
etc. 


The Mediterranean 


62 Days, $600 to $1700. 22nd Cruise, Jan. 
30, ss “Transylvania,” 17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, Italy, Riviera, etc. 


Norway—Mediterranean 
53 Days, $550 to $1250. 2nd Cruise, June 


ner : 30, ss “Lancastria,” 17,000 tons. Lisbon, 
Spain, Tangier, Italy, Europe, Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders, specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, withlimited membership. Stop-oversin Europe. Send for program. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


Times Building 


New York 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Speeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written 
to order for Students,.Teachers, Public Speakers, 
$3 per thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 
per thousand words. Manuscripts typewritten 
correctly for publication, $1 per thousand words. 
Markets for literary wares suggested. Prompt ser- 
vice. 20 years’ experience. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO Suite R 
553 Emerson Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


USTRALIA 


A Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
“AORANGI” (22,000 tons)..........Nov. 18 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons)..........Dec. 16 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

_For fares, ete., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 
Can. Pace. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or 
to the Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Bldg., 

741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 


TRAVE 


Crossing the Sea in an Automobile 


(Continued from page 34) 


began to take notice. 

A great modern hotel, an Al- 
hambra in concrete so arranged 
that at sometime each hour in 
the day every room received sun- 
light, arose. The idea was taken 
from the famous palace of 
Djemchid, Shah of Persia, great 
great grandfather of the recent 
Shah. And now another mod- 
ern hotel and a fine opera house 
is arising. At a cost of two 
hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars the city built a splendid 
golf links on Stock Island, next 
on the chain and connected by 
bridge. The island was covered 
with a jungle and filled with 
huge hard coralline rocks and 
great water holes. Thousands 
of pounds of dynamite were 
used in blasting the rock. Enor- 
mous crushers were used to pul- 
verize it. When finished the 
course looked like a_ glaring, 
white desert, for the rock was 
ninety per cent carbonate of 
lime. Critics thought it would be 
impossible to create orthodox 
greens and fairways. But Ber- 
muda grass took soil in the 
blasted rock and has made a car- 
pet of green velvet. The pioneer 
spirits who had thronged to Key 
West much as had the early 
Americans into Manila in the 
“Days of the Empire” were up 
and coming. The Rotary Club 
undertook a campaign for con- 
crete sidewalks and now almost 
the entire city has them. Key 
West, always lovely with flowers 
and palms, and noted for its bril- 
liant crotons became more than 
ever a garden spot. Also it be- 
came a very modern city of 


{ 
twenty thousand population : 
out the surrender of its 4 
Spanish flavor. The Go 

ment built a great submarine 
at Key West. There is ana 
barracks and a biological sta 
located there. It is a center 
the light house service in # 
watérs. It is a base for i 
maneuvers for gatherings of 
fleet. It has a gay social 
with the attraction of epaule 
Marl was siphoned up from 
sea to create vast new lands 
rail terminals and for br 
waters for the submarines. 

exposure to the air it bece 
hard as rock. Key West 
came one of the great port 
the United States; its inbe 
and outgoing freight exceed) 


sof many of the ports of 


North. 

Imagine the Island City w 
people once thought of tt 
selves as exiles, as brimn 
with modernity Key West 
become thronged with aute 
biles. But there is no auto 
bile route to Key West, nor 
Key West go North by a 
mobile. One’s driving is lin 
to the fine boulevards of 
island and of nearby St« 
Island. On the other hand, 
Dixie Highway has been | 
clear down the East coast 
Florida through Palm Beach 
Miami to Royal Palm State ] 
in the Southern end of the S 
There was but one thing to 
That was to attempt the impx 
ble, to bridge the ocean from 
West to the mainland. And 
is exactly what Key West 
do. 


Seville: A City of the Czsats 
(Continued from page 21) 


tablet, quite oblivious to the in- 
terruption of his work. A 
friendly policeman soon appeared 
on the scene, and proved, not only 
a guardian of the law, but a 
curator of art, for when the 
throng pressed too closely, he 
ordered them away, /and they 
stood not on the order of their 
going. 

The mercado, despite its enor- 
mous area, is not great enough to 
accommodate all the produce 


merchants who come to it, and, 


they overflow into the adjoining 
streets. A narrow plaza is given 
over to a grape market, where 
huge baskets of flawless mus- 
catels and grapes as green as 
glacial water are spread on coun- 
ters that groan under their 
weight. There are buyers aplenty, 
though, and the heaps of luscious 
fruit melt away like ice under a 
tropical sun. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Beyond the grape sellers, 
produce market becomes a 1 
for household wares, preé1 
ing a narrow street that is ha 
more than a footway, w 
dealers in pottery, baskets 
household goods exhibit 1 
stocks. This, in turn, gives 
to a rag market, in which 
manner of new and second-t 
goods are offered for sale 
prices that tempt the travele 
outbuy his carrying facili 
The distance from one enc 
this series of markets to the o 
cannot total much less than 


a mile. 


1925 


al fo 
| The only line to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco offering 2 Days at Panama Canal and 


| _ visits at Colombia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala 
and Mexico. 


(OVEMBER, 


AY for Day the Panama Mail Cruise offers 

the most economical, most interesting route 

to the Coast via “Spanish Americas.” All out- 
side rooms. Beds, not berths. Music. Swimming 
Pool. Steamers built especially forthis service. 


Frequent Sailings from New York 


S. S. Venezuela 
Dec. 9 


S. S. Ecuador 
Jan. 7 


S. S. Colombia 
Nov. 18 


‘Monthly Cruises 

‘|| Also from San 

‘| Francisco and Los 

| Angelesvia‘‘Spanish 
Americas’’ to New 
York 


Tickets and 
Information 

from any Agent or 

Z oN write for Booklet S 
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THevandria 


LOS ANGELES 
cA First Class Hotel at 
Moderate Rates 

= |HE ALEXANDRIA has 
Gis) been praised by travelers 
Go _}) from all parts of the world 
for the magnificence of its ap- 


pointments, the comfortable and 


(WHITE COUNT) & 
24,000 tons Register, 22 knots. “es 5 
Inaugural sailing from New 
York Dec. 9. Later sailings 
Jan. 23, Feb. 27 to Gibraltar, 
Naples, Genoa. 


S. S. Conte Rosso 


(RED COUNT) 


\ ih 


; 18,500 tons Register, 20 knots. 
thoughtful pe mvice, afforded guests, Special Winter Voyages de Luxe 4 Sait i y 
and for the excellence of its meals Jan. 5, Feb. 10 to Madiera, Mm We f Wy Mi, 
RATES Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, fie BAW 
" Genoa. For other sailings i Ni" 
Per Day, single, European Plan and for rates apply: /, m0) fb \ \ 


120 rooms with running water $2.50 to $4.00 

220 rooms with bath 3.50to 5.00 

160 rooms with bath 6.00to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 

Also a number of large and beautiful rooms 

and suites, some in period furnishings with 

grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up 


Large and well equipped sample rooms. 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
available to all guests. J) 
The center for Theatres. Banks, Shops 


Please write for Booklet 


TRAVEL ! 


TO EGYPT January 16. 1926, with Prof, 
Albert E. Bailey—his eleventh Egyptian party. 
Abu Simbel. Camp tn the Fayum. 


ROUND THE WORLD January 6, 1926, 


with Arthur K. Peck. Visit the unspoiled hin- 
terland. Motor 1200 mtles in Java, 


TO MISSION FIELDS in tne tar_xast, 


September 25, 1926, with Dr. Harlan P. Beach, 


Harotp E Laturop 


ou jerentest authority on Interdenominationa 
MAPS FOR THE TRAVELER 


The New Europe 
A e scale folding map iden the latest 
pition divisions and containing a table of 
nees between the principal European cities 

any steamship routes are marked. 


70 THE HOLY LAND apr 8, 1926, with 


Bishop Shayler of Nebraska. A Churchmen’s 
Pliigrimage with objectives primartly religtous. 


TO NORTH AFRICA vepruary 25, 1926, 
with Albert Kelsey, F.A.I.A. Unique route 
including Biskra, etc., by auto; following the 
dlassoms tn Sicily and Italy. 
TEMPLE TOURS 
447-F Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


Printed in three colors. Size 2534 by 2234 
nches. Heavy paper cover. Price 50c net 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 
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Ryan 


«‘ The Comfort Route” 


For a perfect Winter vacation? The answer is 
—an ocean cruise. Whether for a week or a hun- 
dred days—Royal Mail offers you the maximum 
of travel pleasure and benefit. 


West Indies 
and the Spanish Main 


January 21 February 20 
29 days 30 days 
Two cruises emphasizing two features — 
ship and itinerary. Utmost in comfort 
and enjoyment aboard the transatlantic 
linerOHIO,29,500 tonsdisplacement,and 
on shore excursions carefully arranged as a result 
of 86 years’ experience in Caribbean travel. Rates, 
$250 up—including all shore excursions, $350 up. 


Bermuda 


To Isles of Enchantment — “the Gulf 
Stream Playground,” where Winter never 
comes—for an ideal vacation of sports or 
rest. Beautiful flower decked semi-tropical 
islands—bathing beaches of gleaming 
coral sand. Only 48 hours from New 
York by the luxurious ARAGUAYA, 
17,500 tons displacement — largest and finest 
steamer in the Bermuda service. Regular sailings 
between December and April —$70 up. 


The Great African 


Cruise 


Blazing a new trail of wonder to gor- 
geous South Africa and the alluring East 
African Coast —lands of magnificent 
scenery and weird native fascination. 
From New York January 19, 1926, on 
the palatial cruising steamer ORCA, 
28,150 tons displacement—also visiting West 
Indies, South America, Egypt, Mediterranean, 
Europe. Fascinating new features of itinerary 
combined with old favorites—‘“the most alluring 
of all cruises.” Rates, including delightful shore 
excursions, from $1250. 


Write for booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co. 


New York, Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, 


Or any office of the 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


in cooperation with whom the 
African Cruise will be operated 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Would be 


cheap at’50 


—says Navy Man 


“T cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould 
of Northome, Minn., ‘“‘how such a glass can 
be sold for anything like the price you ask; $50 
would be cheap enough for such a fine instru- 
ment.’”” 


By actual test 
this long range 
Naval Officer 
type binocular 
equals the best 
German10- 
power instru- 
ments selling 
for over $100. 


This 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULAR 


only $2 C 


Here is a French super-power instru- 
ment of real optical quality for the 
price of an ordinary 6 or 8 power glass. 
Embodies all latest binocular improve- 
ments. Large field of view, with won- 
derful illumination and_ definition. 
Central focusing with individual eye 
strength and width adjustments. Built 
sturdily to give years of satisfaction. 
Heat and moisture proof. Weighs but 
20.0z. Amazing value. Complete with 
case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. 


Order Direct from This Ad 


We will send you this fine instrument 
under our absolute money back guar- 
antee. Examine it without obligation. 
Hither the glass makes good with you 
or we return your deposit instantly. 
The next lot of these famous glasses 
will cost more. Just mail the coupon 
now, with remittance, before this big 
bargain offer is withdrawn. 

Catalog of Over 


F RE 200 Glasses 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 power. 
Telescopes for sport, observation, target shoot- 
ing, etc. Most complete line in this country. 
All our goods are BRAND NEW. No “sal- 
vaged’’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.”’ 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Dert.25 | 


DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 1511, Elmira, N. Y. 


You may send me the French 10-Power 
Stereo-Prism Binocular, as described. I en- 
close remittance of $27.00, but you are to re- 
turn it promptly if I decide to return the 
glass for any reason. 


0 Check this square if you wish us to send 
our catalog only. 


TRAVEL NOTES — 


HENRY FORD ABOLISHES ~ 


THE JAUNTING GAR. 
Very soon Dublin and, Belfast. will 


be the only places’ in Ireland where 


you can drive a jaunting car. In 
dozens of villages from Donegal to 
Cork, this interesting form of Irish 
travel has disappeared and the univer- 
sal Ford has taken its place. As the 
automobile does not seem to be as 
safe a method of locomotion when 
driven by Irish farmers, as the old 
jaunting car, a movement is under 
way to compel all auto owners to take 
out insurance against third party risks. 


OLD ROMAN SPA IN 
AUSTRIA OPENED BY 
PRESIDENT 


In the presence of the President of 
the Republic of Austria, several min- 
isters and members of the press, the 
famous Spa of Upper-Styria, the 
Einod, was opened for this season. Its 
thermal springs being used for cure 
since the days of the Romans, have 
the special advantage of containing the 
greatest amount of strontium of all 
thermal springs in the world. This 
watering place has brilliant prospects 
on account of the curative power of 
the springs as well as its charming 
situation and excellent accessibility. 


Statement of 
Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of ‘‘Travel,’’ published monthly 
at Camden, N. J., for October 1, 1925, State 
of New York, County of New York: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert M. McBride, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the editor of ‘‘Travel’’ 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the dates shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 44, 
Postal Laws and Regulations: That the 
names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, Robert M. McBride 
& Co., Inc., 7 West 16th Street, New York; 
Robert M. McBride, editor, 7 West 16th 
Street, New York; managing editor, Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt; business managers, 
none. Owner, Robert M. McBride & Co., 
Inc., a corporation; W. McBride, 159 East 
49th Street. New York, N. Y.; Hampton 
Anderson, Bedford Hills) New York; E. B. 
Anderson, Bedford Hills, New York. 


That the known bondholders,’ mortgages 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are 
None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security holders, if any, contain net 
only the list of stockholders and_ security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation. the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting is given; also that the 
said two naragranhs contain statements em- 
bracing afhant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions 1n- 
der which stockholders and security holders 
who do net appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and _ se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, 
association or corporation has any interest. 
direct or indirect. in the said stock. bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated bv him. 

(Signed) ROBERT M. McBRIDE, 
Editor. 

ETHEL C. TURNER, 
Atty-in-fact. 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 
24th day of Sertemher. 1925. 

ELIZABETH RUDDY. 
e Notary Public. 
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You'll travel more pleasantly 


; Heyous A "eta 
Travel with McBride Books 


The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe _ 


By E. C. and T. L. StepMan “ 


The recognized standard guide book for the Euro- 
pean traveler, especially valuable because of its con- 
venient size and the accessibility of the information 
it contains. Pocket size. Flexible cloth. With numer- 
ous maps. $4.00 

Planning a Trip Abroad 


By Epwarp HUNGERFORD 


All the information necessary for a European tour 
—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, what 
to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.50 

Finding the Worth While in Europe 
By ALBERT B, OsBORNE 

This indispensable volume, aguide.to what is 
really worth while, brings to the prospective voyager 
the experience of a discriminating and delightful 
traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 

Picture Towns of Europe 
By ALBERT B. OsBoRNE 


A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions 
of cities which have retained the color of medieval 
times. Among the cities described are: Carcassonne, 
San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, Hildesheim, Bus- 
saco. and many others. 


As It Is In England 
By ALBERT B. OsBoRNE 


A book which portrays with unusual charm those 
places that give England her greatest individuality 
—the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque vil- 
lages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful land- 
scapes. $2.50 

France From Sea to Sea 


By ArtTuur STANLEY Riccs 
A thoroughly accurate and informative guide—and 
delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 
Vistas in Sicily 
By ARTHUR STANLEY Riccs 


A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 
Riviera Towns 
By Hersert ADAMS GIBBONS 


A spirited and delightful guide to the winter play- 
ground of Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester 
G. Hornby. $4.50 

A Little Book of Brittany 


By Ropert MEDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted excur- 
sion into Brittany, painting a picture of the colorful 
towns, describing the customs of the people, and re- 
creating the unique charm of this ancient province. 

Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By RosBert MEDILL 


Describes the most interesting and typical cities 
of Norway, as well as the fjords and other natural 
beauties. llustrated. $1.50 


Sweden and Its People 
By Rosert MEDILL 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable 
description of the most interesting aspects of Sweden 
and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 


Finland and Its People 
By Rosert MEDILL 
The new republic of the North intimately described 


by an experienced traveler and writer. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


“Going Abroad? | 


Illustrated. $2.50 


NN 
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The 7-Day Gui 


London in 7 D 
Paris in 7 D2 
Rome in 7 Da 


By ARTHUR Miron | ; 
Convenient guides 
who knows ae hs 
and knows the best way 
grams for e 
triumphs of selection. 
_ of guide “for peo) 
a Bas , 

Pocket size. Each, $1. 


Regarding the 
French 

By Moma CLARKE 
Fascinating and penets 
sketches—a veritableen C 


pedia of the things ev 
itor in France should 
Illustrated. 


The Bretons at 
Home : 

By Frances M. Gos: 
An intimate and det 


The Land of — 
Pardons 
By ANATOLE Le Braz : 


A new edition of a Frenc 
classic work on Brittany and 


her. people. : 
Illustrated. $2.56 


The Lure of the — 
Riviera } 


By Frances M. Gos 
Not*so much a guide | 
as an adventure in enjo 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte C: 
La Turbie, Mentone, | 
Castellane and Cannes 
described with charm and 
luring vividness. _ 
Illustrated. $2.00 


The Lure of |— 
French Chateaux 
By Frances M. GostLinc 


Here are told the s 
of such historic chateaux 
those of Saint-Germain, 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and rs 


Iilust 
Dining in Paris 


By SOMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if yo 
wish to dine intelligently 
amusingly and satisfactori 
in Paris. $1.50 


The Little Guides" 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to various 
sections of land and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
cusses exhaustively a section 
mbich would tae only a 
chapter or two in the average 
wile book. The following 
titles are now ready: 

ENGLISH 
DEVON 
CoRNWALL 
NORMANDY 
RoME 


Sicity 
Each, illustrated and with maps 
$2.50 nel 
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At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 
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